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IMPORTANT FACTORS IN DEVELOPING A 
SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The school building is the most important physical agency or 
instrument utilized in the educative process. The school building 
is a means to the end, not an end in itself. The problems involved in 
school building planning and school building construction are mere 
resultants of the acceptance of an educational policy and the estab- 
lishment of definite educational aims. In the past when the educa- 
tional program had not been clearly defined and the conservation 
of health, the development of home makers, the vocational aspects 
of education, and the like had not been given a place among the 
definite aims to be achieved, the school building problem was a 
simple one, indeed. The experience and practices of years have 
clarified the educational ends to be sought. With this development 
and determining of educational aims has come the demand for 
school housing of such construction and character as to tax severely 
the community purse and to bring to the fore the questions of 
economy, adaptability, and efficiency which too often have been 
ignored or overlooked in the past. 

The school building needs of the country have grown to vast 
proportions. School bond issues for the past two years aggregate 
the largest total of all two-year periods in the history of public 
school development. In the year 1921, $240,000,000 worth of 
school bonds were issued in the United States. Estimated on the 
basis of present contracts undertaken in many communities, and 
assuming somewhat similar needs in other communities, approxi- 
mately one and one-half billion dollars must be expended on school 
buildings in the United States at this time to assure school housing 
conditions which will make possible the achievement of our accepted 
educational aims. City after city has accepted its responsibility 
and is assuming its share of this huge construction burden. Three, 
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five, and ten million dollar school building programs are being re- 
ported frequently. School systems with annual budgets for current 
expenditures of two or three hundred thousand dollars are reporting 
bond issues for three and four times their annual allotments, for 
education. An increasing faith in public education is evidenced on 
every hand. The deliberate acceptance of the cost burden in many 
communities demonstrates clearly the deep nature of this faith. 
For the country at large, the funded debt assumed for public school 
purposes in 1921 was eight times as much as that incurred in 1916 
for similar purposes. 

The demand for a dollar’s worth for every dollar spent has, how- 
ever, become more insistent than ever before. The school building 
plant represents the crystallization of the highest ideals and pur- 
poses of community coéperation and community enterprise. The 
wide discussion of such ideals and purposes is developing a more 
critical public attitude toward community investments in school 
buildings as well as in the educational yield. Without the deter- 
mination and acceptance of educational aims by the leadership of 
a community no satisfactory building program can be advanced. 
With the recognition of the ends to be sought through the educa- 
tive process, the underlying principles of school building program 
development may be laid down. The principles which follow are 
not mutually exclusive but are of sufficient importance to require 
separate mention. 

The educational organization decides the nature of the school 
plant and the character of the buildings. The age-groups to be 
taught, the curricula to be pursued, the individual variations to be 
recognized, and the space and equipment to be allotted to every 
individual child are the elements of prime importance. Complete 
definition of the educational organization is essential. The educa- 
tional organization must become a matter of practice and not 
remain an empty form. The school system which professes to have 
adopted a 6-3-3- organization and over a period of years permits 
every variation therefrom to exist without change, has failed to 
recognize the educational economy that will result from the unifica- 
tion of its system. With the educational organization defined, the 
types of buildings and the comprehensive nature of the structures 
should be determined. No acceptable educational organization can 
profitably utilize any longer school buildings which are mere nests 
of classrooms. The modern school-house is an intricately and won- 
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derfully planned structure, offering every facility for advancing the 
complex and expanding curriculum program involved in the full 
concept of public education. 

Financial and educational economy dictate the size of the individ- 
ual schools. From the standpoint of economy of operation, main- 
tenance, supervision, and general administration, ail available 
evidence is in favor of large individual schools. One thousand to 
twelve hundred pupil elementary school buildings, twelve to fifteen 
hundred pupil junior high-school buildings, and fifteen to twenty- 
five hundred pupil senior high-school buildings are considered de- 
sirable when proper allowances are made for the size and type of 
the community. It is reasonable to suppose that educational 
economy will likewise result under conditions which permit of 
better classification, more frequent promotions, and a greater con- 
centration of special facilities than would be possible in smaller 
plants. Scientific investigations of the next few years may throw 
new light on the optimum size of school buildings from the angle of 
both financial and educational economy. 

Standards of school-house planning and construction must be 
determined by state authorities through rigid scientific procedure. 
The wider experience and the more comprehensive machinery of 
state education departments should be utilized more fully to safe- 
guard communities from ill-advised planning and faulty construc- 
tion. Neither the infrequency of school building construction in 
the small community nor the instability of administrative control 
in the large city should be among the reasons advanced for failure 
to secure buildings which become permanent community assets 
and fully adapted to the needs of the educational program. Local 
conditions may vary, but within reasonable limitations, local 
adherence to state standards is recognized as most desirable. State 
standards involving economy, the recognition of state educational 
aims, and the gleanings from the experiences of hundreds of other 
communities have no inconsiderable value. 

To the degree that the conservation of health and the program 
of physical education are emphasized among the state aims in 
education, should the state insist upon adherence to building stand- 
ards which safeguard the body of the child, leave his physical 
facilities unimpaired, and offer opportunity for further physical 
development. The splendid progress made by some of the states 
may well serve as an incentive to those which still lag far behind. 
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The health and play programs of progressive educational organiza- 
tions can be advanced only where adequate school sites have been 
provided. Four to six acres for elementary schools, six to eight 
acres for junior high schools, ten to twenty acres for senior high 
schools are standards which are being accepted by so many growing 
communities that their general acceptance seems inevitable. The 
very rapid growth in urban population in the United States and the 
extreme congestion in residential sections of many cities emphasize 
the importance of making adequate provision in the school develop- 
ment program for plenty of air, sunlight, and open spaces. The 
large percentage of physical defectiveness, humiliating to our 
national pride and contradictory to our educational aims, and the 
needs of our social development programs unite in emphasizing the 
importance of large school sites. When recent reports covering 
playground conditions show that 1,800,000 of 3,600,000 ! children 
in 429 American cities have less than 6x6 square feet each of 
playground space or even none at all, and that 70,000? children 
in one of our largest cities have been provided with only 35 pieces 
of playground apparatus on their school grounds, the urgent need 
for the development of playground standards becomes clear. 

No school building program can be adequately advanced without 
full consideration of city zoning and the policies developed by city 
zoning commissions. The values derived from scientific city zoning 
are being sought by many city councils or boards of aldermen. 
Zoning is the controlled direction of building development along 
orderly and well considered lines of city growth. This movement 
should receive the earnest support of all school administrators, or 
when necessary should even be initiated by them in their communi- 
ties as it doubly insures any investment made in new school housing. 
The hundreds of thousands of dollars spent in the construction of 
school plants, which, in a short time, have been surrounded by 
manufacturing, railroad, and other industrial developments have 
not contributed toward the creation of the public’s confidence in 
school administrators. 

School building planning must anticipate population trends and 
should consider every element of adult and child population growth. 


1 Know and Help Your Schools—Second Report, National Committee on Chamber of 
Commerce Codperation with the Public Schools, 1921. American City Bureau, New 
York City. 

2 The School Plant and School Building Program for Baltimore, 1921. Board of School 
Commissioners, Baltimore, Md. 
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Private corporations, such as telephone companies, have shown the 
way in the field of population analysis which may well be followed 
by school men. Telephone companies lay their cables and construct 
their exchanges not to meet present service demands only but in 
terms of future patronage. Every available population fact that 
may have its bearing on future growth is utilized in the prognostica- 
tion of service needs. What private enterprise has found profitable 
and possible to do, the school system may well adopt. 

The selection of school building sites should be on the basis of 
known population data and in terms of desirable environment 
standards. No longer should politics, personal gain, or undesira- 
bility for any other purpose be the basis for selection of school sites. 
The anticipation of future needs based on housing types, residen- 
tial saturation, transportation development, and industrial sec- 
tioning, and the possible advance purchase of sites should determine 
to a large degree the desirability of the future plant. Continuing 
map studies of population growth are essential administrative tools 
for success in this field. 

Travel distances for present and future child population are 
factors to be considered. There has been a tendency toward stand- 
ardization of the one-half mile radius for elementary schools, one 
mile for junior high schools, and one and one-half miles and more 
for senior high schools. The tremendous overlapping in the elemen- 
tary school districts of many cities, where the erection of small 
school buildings has been the rule, is evidence of failure to recognize 
the invaluable results of city planning and the gains to be secured 
from the establishment of distances between home and school which 
children of varying ages may be expected to travel. The degree to 
which pupil travel standards have been ignored in the past is 
evident in a recent city school building survey where ten elementary 
school buildings were pointed out as falling within the district 
defined by a three-eighths mile circle drawn with one elementary 
school as a center. If a child may, within a half-mile walk from his 
home, reach any one of six, eight or ten school buildings, the chances 
are against his finding any desirable, high-grade, fully equipped 
schools in this group. 

A school building program is a continuing program. A prevailing 
fallacious concept is that appropriations for school buildings are to 
be considered necessary only at stated intervals and that such 
appropriations once made have solved the building problems of the 
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community for an indefinite period. The school building problems 
of no actively growing American community can be laid aside with 
the assumption that the task is completed. Tax payers should 
recognize that the opportunity for developing and improving the 
school plant always exists. The aim of the administrator should be 
to keep his school housing projects so far in advance of actual needs 
that short-time sessions and temporary housing do not become 
necessary except in times of urgent stress. Attendance and census 
records should be so utilized that the physical facilities in space 
and equipment may be available for the school child when the 
compulsory laws or the local custom bring him into school for the 
first time. The superintendent of schools, who can say during times 
of peace that his community has a record of no part-time pupils 
and no unsuitable housing, has demonstrated without question his 
ability as an administrator. 

The program of publicity developed in conjunction with building 
policies should be of a continuing nature and should give clear-cut 
estimates of what the future building needs may be. Communities 
informed far enough in advance react more favorably when addi- 
tional funds are sought for the further development of their plant. 

School building planning and construction require a specialized 
architectural skill and training, together with a knowledge of the 
educational field. In the field of school building construction, it has 
been a common practice for members of boards of education to 
assume the chief responsibility. This responsibility is not wisely 
delegated to lay members of boards of education who have perhaps 
only a temporary interest in the problem, nor even to the architect 
who has not made himself thoroughly familiar with school problems 
and needs. Along with the rapid standardization of educational 
provisions has come the development of architects who have been 
willing to recognize the exceedingly complex nature of school build- 
ing planning, and who have equipped themselves to render a special 
service in the educational field. Only as boards of education assure 
the highest degree of codperation between the educational forces 
which administer policies and the architectural forces which super- 
vise the working drawings and specifications of school buildings, 
will investments in school buildings be guaranteed gilt-edge. 

Elasticity of planning is a positively essential element to be con- 
sidered in plant development. Changing educational methods and 
administrative policies will necessitate varying adaptations of the 
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school plant. During one decade study halls may be deemed essen- 
tial; during the next, they may be rated as superfluous. An elastic 
: plan recognizes variations as concomitants of educational growth. 
| School authorities who plan in terms of the ultimately desired 
structure, although only a fractional part is needed today, serve the 
more intelligently. The wisest policy to pursue is to reserve for all 
time the possibility of addition to any plant except as positive 
assurance determines that the optimum size has been attained. 

Public school structures should be of a permanent construction 
in keeping with the nature of the program to be advanced. Un- 
fortunately Type D constructions, consisting of masonry walls, 
but of otherwise ordinary or joist construction and wood finish, 
prevail to-day in the case of forty-five per cent of existing school 
buildings, and even a less permanent construction is general in the 
case of twenty-one per cent more. Fire-proof construction makes 
for permanence, lower maintenance and repair costs, less fire insur- 
ance, and greater community assurance in the safety of its children. 

True economy in school building costs is not inconsistent with 
the program outlined above. On the contrary it is implied in every 
step. Real economy is effected only as the full educational program 
is understood, and as the physical agencies employed to achieve 
those ends are effectively utilized to the greatest degree, by the 
greatest number of people, over the longest period of time. Economy 
results when permanence is assured, debt, maintenance and opera- 
tion costs are kept at a minimum, and the highest physical, social 
and educational efficiency of the product is achieved. 

The new technique that is being rapidly developed in the field of 
program planning will strengthen the professional status of the 
superintendent and will establish more firmly his position as a 
community leader. Communities have felt the need for more 
adequate school planning. The school administrator can be relied 
upon to bend his energies to the solution of the difficulties growing 
out of such a need. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE LATIN AND NON- 
LATIN GROUPS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By EDITH I. NEWCOMB 


Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College 


It was just a quarter of a century ago when Professor John Adams 
urged teachers to remember the words of the Latin grammar: 
“Verbs of teaching govern two accusatives, one of the person, 
another of the thing; as Magister Iohannem Latinam docuit—the 
master taught John Latin.” At one time, he said, it was considered 
enough to know Latin; but at last a change had come, and the 
teacher was expected to know John too, and even to give him his 
proper place before his fellow-accusative. 

Things have moved quickly since then, always in the direction 
in which Adams pointed, until now the demand is not the vague 
one for child study in general, but for exact scales for measuring, 
first, the pupil’s innate intellectual capacity, and second, his acquisi- 
tion of certain specific skills. 

It seems not unreasonable to hope that the Classical Investiga- 
tion which is now being conducted by the advisory committee of 
the Classical League of America will provide adequate scales for 
measuring the progress of individual pupils toward the acquisition 
of some of the more important abilities and skills which are com- 
monly regarded as aims in the study of Latin. 

It is clear that the first point to be determined in measuring 
progress is the initial capacity of the pupil in the special ability, 
the growth of which is to be measured. The test program begun by 
the League in September, 1921, included the giving of certain 
standardized tests in English to groups of Latin and non-Latin 
pupils. The first series of tests was given at the beginning of the 
school year to all the pupils, Latin and non-Latin alike, of that 
particular grade in which Latin was begun; the second series was 
given to the same pupils at the close of the first semester in January; 
two more are to be given at intervals of a semester. More than 100 
schools are participating, representing 35 states. Each is giving four 
forms of one or more tests from the following list: the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale, the Carr English Vocabulary Test, the 
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Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, and the Charters Diagnostic 
Language and Grammar Test. Whenever possible, a general intel- 
ligence test is being given to the same pupils. In every school the 
scores of the Latin and non-Latin pupils are being recorded sepa- 
rately. 

The first series of tests, given last fall within the first few weeks 
of the semester in which Latin was begun, has given for the first 
time authentic information on a large scale concerning the mental 
make-up of the students who begin Latin compared with those 
who do not. Conjecture and surmise have long been rife as to the 
superiority of the Latin pupils, but the actual facts have up to 
now been unknown. Starch, for instance, seems inclined to accept 
the “native superiority” of the Latin groups, but offers no conclu- 
sive evidence of it. The most pertinent study which he quotes is 
that of Wilcox, 1917, based on the grades in freshman English in 
two high schools. Wilcox found that the median grade of the group 
electing Latin was somewhat superior to that of the rest of the 
freshmen, and concludes that the Latin students were therefore of 
superior native ability. A more reliable test would have been a 
comparative measure of the two groups before the Latin group 
began its study of Latin. Moreover his investigation was limited 
to two schools only. 

A still stronger assertion of this native superiority is made by 
A. T. Otis, in The School Review of January, 1922. “Latin students 
are a highly selected group. How highly, I had no idea until I had 
actually tried to match them.” For experimental purposes he picked 
out 50 non-Latin pupils whose school records during a period of 
two and one-half years matched in the aggregate those of 50 Latin 
pupils. But when he gave both groups the Terman group test, the 
Latin pupils were superior by an average of 27.3 units. In order to 
find two equal groups, he was forced to omit the best Latin pupils 
and to “scour the school” for non-Latin pupils strong enough to 
match those who were left. 

This is the condition in one large high school, but the data ob- 
tained last fall show that schools vary considerably in this respect. 
It is the purpose of this article to set forth the evidence from a 
study of the scores made in the initial tests given in September, 
1921, in over 100 high schools. 


|! Starch, Daniel. Educational Psychology, p. 238. New York: Macmillan, 1920. 
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READING ABILITY 


Form 2 of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale was given in 78 
schools, and a comparison has been made of the scores of the Latin 
and non-Latin groups in each school. In 15 schools the median 
score for both groups was the same; in 9 schools the median for the 
Latin groups was the lower, by either I or 2 points; in 54 schools it 
was higher,—by 1 point in 32 schools, by 2 points in 17 schools, and 
by 3 points in 5 schools. In no instance was the difference greater 
than 3 points. In these scores a point represents one correct answer. 

A frequency distribution of the scores of all the ninth-grade 
pupils (3548 Latin pupils and 4492 non-Latin pupils) gave medians 
of 26 (out of a possible 35) for the Latin pupils, and 25 for the non- 
Latin students. 

As a measure of the overlapping of the two groups, the percen- 
tage was found of the Latin pupils who reached or exceeded the 
median of the non-Latin pupils. Equality would be denoted by 50 
per cent; the result found in this case was 57 per cent, as is shown 
in Fig. 1. 


Latin / 
Ue Non-Latin / 


Percentage Teaching each score 


NO oof correct answers. 


Fic. 1—Frequency Distribution (in percentages) of the Scores of 8040 Ninth- 
Grade Pupils in the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 


The range of scores also is significant. Among ninth-grade pupils, 
the highest score made by Latin pupils was 34, and by non-Latin 
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pupils, 33; the lowest score was 10 for the Latin group,? and 7 for 
the others. In the eighth grade, the highest score was 34 for the 
Latin pupils and 32 for the others; the lowest score was 8 for the 
Latin pupils and 7 for the non-Latin group. 

As a check on these results, the scores made by ninth-grade 
pupils in the seven schools which took Form 3 of the Reading Scale 
were tabulated, and in these also, the difference between the 
medians of the Latin and non-Latin groups was only 1. The median 
for the Latin group was 30, that for the non-Latin group, 29. These 
medians are at a higher point in the scale than those found in the 
case of the pupils who took Form 2, and the difference of 1 point 
means a little more. The so-called T score has been devised to 
correct this error and also to equate the various forms of the test. 
In terms of the T score our medians would read for Form 2—Latin 
pupils 60, non-Latin pupils 58; for Form 3—Latin pupils 63, non- 
Latin pupils 60. Thus the superiority of the Latin pupils was 
slightly greater in the schools which took Form 3. These schools 
were on the whole (Latin and non-Latin pupils together) above the 
average in reading ability. 

The facts given above show that in reading ability the Latin 
pupils are superior, but can hardly be called a “highly selected” 
group. The number of very low scores among Latin pupils is sur- 
prising, and some of them are doubtless due to accidental causes,— 
illness, careless omissions, and the like. 

A few concrete illustrations will help to give a picture of the range 
of reading ability of the Latin pupils in these 78 schools. At the 
upper end are those who find no difficulty in a passage which 
explains the meaning of the operations of analysis and synthesis, 
or a verse passage which describes the genius of Coleridge with 
considerable obscurity of metaphor and allusion. On the other 
hand, there are hundreds of pupils who cannot read with compre- 
hension such sentences as: “A gleaner eighty years old, after the 
wheat harvest in Pawnee County last year, went over the wheat- 
fields with a wagon, a rake, a brush, and a shovel, and swept up the 
wheat left on the ground by the threshers.” “He studied divinity 
and occasionally preached, but his shy and retiring nature, together 
with a tendency to stammer, kept him from the regular ministry.” 
Over 150 cannot comprehend such passages as “On every morning 
except Sunday Bob was up at six, dressed and done with breakfast 


* A score of 10 represents a reading age of 8 years and 8 months. 
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by a quarter of seven, left the house at ten minutes of seven, and 
reached Mr. Clark’s store at ten minutes of eight.” Even if these 
pupils partly understand the meaning, they are unable to answer 
the questions: “How often each week did Bob stay in bed after six” 
“What did Bob do between 6 and 7 A. M. six days out of seven?” 


WORD KNOWLEDGE 


English vocabulary tests show on the whole a greater superiority 
for the Latin pupils. Two tests were used: the Thorndike Test of 
Word Knowledge, Form A or B; and the Carr English Vocabulary 
Test, Form A. 

Each form of the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge * consists 
of 100 words, ranging in difficulty from words which are in the first 
2000 in the language for frequency of use, up to words which occur 
as rarely as “madrigal,” “nauseous,” “pact,” “distend.” The words 
represent a sampling of the total English vocabulary, regardless of 
derivation, and in this respect the test differs from the Carr Vocabu- 
lary Test in which the words are alternately of Latin and non-Latin 
origin. 

Sixteen schools gave Form A of the Thorndike Test of Word 
Knowledge to 816 Latin pupils and 1109 non-Latin pupils in the 
ninth grade. In 2 schools the median score for the two groups 
was the same; in 2, the non-Latin pupils were slightly superior; 
and in the remaining 12 schools the Latin median was higher, 
by from 2 to 18 points, of a possible 100. The average difference 
was 8 points. 

If all the scores were combined in one frequency distribution, the 
medians would be found to be 69 for the Latin group and 62 for the 
non-Latin group, thus giving a difference of 7 points in favor of the 
Latin pupils. (See Fig. 2.) The percentage of Latin pupils reaching 
or exceeding the non-Latin median was 70, a much larger percentage 
than this same comparative measure showed in the case of reading 


3 The nature of the Thorndike test is shown by the following selection from Form A. 
(The pupil is instructed to “find the other word in the line which means the same or 
most nearly the same” as the first word.) 


1. afraid—full of fear...... possible. ..... necessary...... raid..... ill. 
25. bugle—blunder...... permission... ... beetle...... nostril. 
50. archbishop—hawthorn...... bishopric. ..... instructor...... chief bishop..... 
archway. 
75. serviceable—useful...... officious...... olfactory...... ee overjoyed. 
100. distend—swell..... prevent..... hoodwink..... put an end to..... inaugurate. 


(Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College.) 
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ability. The range of the scores of the Latin pupils was from 27 to 
93; that of the non-Latin pupils, from 5 to 92. 

The results from Form B of the Thorndike test are very similar. 
Ten schools gave this form in the ninth grade, and in all but one of 
them the Latin group was superior by an average of 5 points. In 
one small school the non-Latin group was superior by 12 
points. 

The total distribution of the scores in Form B gave as median 
scores 67 for the Latin pupils, and 61 for the non-Latin pupils. 


Latin 
—--Non-Lalin 


teaching each score 


fercenlage 


Scores 


Fic. 2—Frequency Distribution (in percentages) of the Scores of 1925 Ninth- 
Grade Pupils in the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, Form A. 


The percentage of Latin pupils reaching or exceeding the median 
of the non-Latin group was 71. The range of the scores of the Latin 
pupils was from 17 to 95; of the non-Latin pupils, it was from 21 to 
The Carr English Vocabulary Test is specially constructed for 
discovering how far a pupil’s study of Latin helps him to understand 
Latin derivatives in the English language, and should be particularly 
illuminating in the studies which are to be made of improvement 
in vocabulary. Each form of the test contains 50 words, 25 of 


which are derived fairly directly from common Latin words, e. g. 
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in Form A, “novelty,” “gravity,” “convene,” “filial,” “fidelity,” “relin- 
quish.” This marks its essential difference from the Thorndike 
test, for which the words were chosen without any regard for 
derivation. In Form A of the Thorndike test, for instance, 39 out 
of the 100 words happen to be Latin derivatives, but several of them, 
e. g. “beautify” and “cloister,” are not very obviously so, and in the 
case of others, e. g. “classify” and “divulge,” a slight knowledge of 
Latin could hardly be expected to help.‘ 

The probability that some of the words of the Carr test will come 
into the early Latin lessons is so strong that, for the purposes of the 
present comparison, only those schools were considered in which 
the test was given within the first 10 days of the semester. There 
were II such schools in which the test was given to ninth-grade 
pupils, numbering 2600 in all. The results show the substantial 
superiority of the Latin groups in English vocabulary. 

A frequency distribution of the scores of all the pupils from all 
the schools gave as medians, 19 (out of a total 50) for the Latin 
pupils, and 14 for the non-Latin pupils. The number of scores in 
the Latin group reaching or exceeding the median score of the non- 
Latin group was 72 per cent, i. e. almost the same as was found in 
the case of the Thorndike word test. The range of scores of the 
Latin pupils was from 2 to 50; of the non-Latin pupils, it was from 
I to 49. 

By both measures, therefore, the superiority of the Latin groups 
is more clearly marked in word knowledge than in reading ability. 
One reason may be that the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale is 
not difficult enough to differentiate between the brighter pupils in 
the ninth grade; another possible explanation is that interest in 
words is one of the reasons why pupils choose Latin. 


KNOWLEDGE OF GRAMMAR 


The grammar test given was the Charters Diagnostic Language 
and Grammar Test, Pronouns which shows the pupil's ability to 
give a reason for making changes in certain incorrect sentences, 
such as: “May Inez and me go?” “That is hern.” “I am older than 
him.” The test was devised for Grades VII and VIII, but Fig. 3 


4 It might even hinder. The test requires the pupil to choose out of the following 5 
words the one which has the same meaning as divulge: recede, common, tell. repress, 
project. A little knowledge of Latin might suggest “common” rather thar “tell” as the 
correct answer. 
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shows that ninth-grade pupils found it very difficult. The diagram 
represents the scores of 1436 Latin and 1918 non-Latin pupils in 
the ninth grade in 22 schools, or of a total of 3354 pupils. The 
median for the Latin pupils was 14.2, and for the non-Latin pupils 
it was 9.3 out of a possible 40. The percentage of Latin pupils 
reaching or exceeding the median of the non-Latin pupils was 68, a 
rather smaller percentage than was the case in the word tests. 

The marked difference in form between Fig. 3 and Figs. 1 and 2 
is due to the large number of very low scores in grammar, 22 per 
cent of the Latin pupils and 35 per cent of the non-Latin pupils 
having scores ranging from 0 to 6. 


\ Nen-Latin. 


4 


Percentages reaching each score. 


Grade Pupils in the Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar Test. 


In every school except one the Latin group had the higher median, 
and the difference ranged from half a point to 13 points. The 
average difference was 5.6. The standard differed widely from 
school to school, and the medians for the Latin groups ranged from 
6 to 21.° Evidently the pupils in some of the schools have consider- 
able knowledge of the fundamentals of grammar before they begin 
their study of Latin; in other schools they have almost no such 
knowledge at all. 


* In Grades vil and vi the medians for the Latin groups ranged from o to 20. 
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| Fic. 3—Frequency Distribution (in percentages) of the Scores of 3354 Ninth- ce 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


A number of schools were able to send in for all or most of their 
pupils an intelligence rating obtained from one of the standardized 
mental tests. For these pupils, therefore, we have not only the 
measure of their attainment in specific abilities such as reading or 
grammar, but also a measure of what psychologists have agreed to 
call “general intelligence.” This measure, interpreted in the light of 
teachers’ knowledge of their pupils, and with due regard for other 
factors, such as initiative and perseverance, gives a useful estimate 
of the pupils’ capacities for learning. 

Since the schools used a variety of tests, the results will be here 
dealt with in groups, according to the particular scale used. The 
same comparative measure will be used in each case, namely, the 
median scores, and the amount of overlapping of the Latin and 

. non-Latin groups, determined by finding the percentage of the 
Latin pupils reaching or exceeding the median of the non-Latin 
group. Fifty per cent would mean equality; if the percentage is 
above 50, it denotes the superiority of the Latin group; if it is below 
50, the Latin group is inferior. 

1. The National Intelligence Tests. Nine fairly large schools gave 
the National Intelligence Tests to their ninth-grade pupils, 2095 
in all. In every school the median for the Latin group was higher 

’ chan that of the non-Latin pupils, the difference ranging from 2 to 
9 points, and averaging 6 points. The percentage of Latin pupils 
reaching or exceeding the median of the non-Latin group was 64. 

2. The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. Six schools gave 
this test, and in all the Latin group was superior, the difference in 
the medians ranging from 2 to 17 points, and averaging 9 points. 
The percentage of Latin pupils reaching or exceeding the median of 
the non-Latin pupils was 63, almost exactly the same as in the case 
of the National Intelligence Tests. In these schools a number of 
weak pupils were learning Latin, actually one third of all the Latin 
pupils having a score below 90, i. e. below the mental age of 13 years 
and 11 months. However in two of these schools the test was given 
about six months before the study of Latin began. The very lowest 
scores were made by non-Latin pupils. 

3. The Otis Group Intelligence Scale. Seven schools gave the 
Otis test in either the eighth or the ninth grade. Again in every case 


* According to the provisional mental-age equivalents given in the Manual of Direc- 
tions (1922) which are said to be probably a little too high. 
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the median for the Latin group was higher than that for the non- 
Latin pupils. In the seven schools together we find a marked 
superiority for the Latin pupils, the number of them reaching or 
exceeding the median of the non-Latin students being 71 per cent. 
The very weak pupils who were studying Latin were found almost 
entirely in one school. 

4. The Illinois Intelligence Examination. In the four schools 
which gave the Illinois test, the results were different. In two of 
them, the medians for the Latin groups were actually lower, by 6 
and 7 points respectively, than those for the non-Latin groups. 
In the other two, the Latin medians were slightly higher, only by 
5 and 3 points. In the four schools together, the percentage of Latin 
pupils reaching or exceeding the median for the non-Latin pupils 
was 48, showing that the Latin pupils were a slightly inferior group 
in these four schools. 

5. The Haggerty Intelligence Examination. In the two large 
schools which gave the Haggerty test, the median for the Latin 
pupils was the higher by 2 and 9g points respectively. The per- 
centage of Latin pupils reaching or exceeding the median of the 
non-Latin group was 54 in the one case and 72 in the other; or if 
the two were taken together, it was 65 per cent. 

6. Army Group Intelligence Examination, Alpha. Two schools 
gave the Army Alpha Test. In one of them, the median of the Latin 
group was 24 points higher than that of the non-Latin group; and 
the number of Latin pupils reaching or exceeding the median of the 
non-Latin pupils was 92 per cent. With regard to this school, it can 
be said with truth that the Latin pupils are a highly selected group. 
In the other school the case is different. The median for the Latin 
group was only 5 points higher, and the percentage of Latin pupils 
reaching or exceeding the median of the non-Latin group was 55. 

In order to give some general idea of the relative intelligence of 
the two groups in all of these 30 schools together, the percentages 
of overlapping in each school were averaged (with due regard to the 
number of pupils), and the result was found to be 65 per cent. Figure 
4 shows what this means in the case of two symmetrical groups. 

That this percentage of overlapping (65 per cent) does not denote 
a very great superiority is suggested by a consideration of other 
groups in which the same figure was found. Thorndike,’ summariz- 


? Thorndike, E. LL. Educational Psychology. Vol. 111, Chap. 8. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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ing with this measurement the results of Thompson and Gilbert, 
gives this percentage (or I or 2 per cent more or less) to denote the 
superiority of women over men in being able to recognize a taste as 
sweet, salt, sour, or bitter, and the superiority of girls over boys in 
spelling, and in marking A’s on a sheet of printed capitals. In a 
study of the intelligence of high-school pupils (as yet unpublished) 
Miss Margaret V. Cobb finds the same percentage in comparing the 
Alpha scores of army recruits from the states of Massachusetts 
and Maryland. 

The wide range of intelligence scores in both the Latin and non- 
Latin groups is very striking as is shown by thé following three 
instances which are typical rather than exceptional. Among the 
ninth-grade pupils who are learning Latin in one school, mental 


Fic. 4—Sixty-five Per Cent of the Upper Group Reach or Exceed the Median 
of the Lower Group. 


ages range from II years up to 17% years; in another school, they 
range from 9% years to a level beyond any given in the manual 
of directions for the National Intelligence Tests, probably about 
17 years; in another, which reported the Otis “Index of Brightness,” 
the scores ranged from 41 to 176. 

Thus from all the above data, which summarize the results from 
the initial tests which were conducted by the League, the following 
conclusions can safely be drawn: 

1. Conditions vary very widely in different schools. 

2. The Latin pupils are superior on the whole to the non-Latin 
group, especially in word knowledge. 

3. This superiority, on the whole, is not as great as has been 
supposed. 

4. The outstanding characteristic of the Latin group, in almost 
every school which was examined, is its heterogeneity. 


Here are the bald facts, set forth without comment. “The ques- 
tion is now open for discussion.” 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION SCALES IN USE 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I 


When in 1912 the Hillegas Scale for English Composition was 
published teachers were divided in their attitude toward it. Some 
had a blind faith that science had provided an easy means of mak- 
ing accurate the marks on daily or weekly themes, but most were 
frankly sceptical. There had never been anything of the kind be- 
fore, and the longer ex cathedra judgments had gone unimpeached, 
the more confidence there was that the novelty was unnecessary. 

But there had developed within the body of English teachers as 
well as among students of education a scepticism as to how accu- 
rately and how consistently written compositions were marked. Re- 
peated studies of marks assigned on a percentage scale had shown 
that teachers disagree extravagantly among themselves, and that 
they are surprisingly inconsistent when marking the same theme a 
second time after a sufficient interval to insure forgetfulness of the 
mark first given. In one instance, for example, the head of a depart- 
ment of twenty-five teachers gave a theme a percentage mark of 
28, while two of his subordinates marked the same paper 95; in a 
second instance, the marks ranged from 15 to 90. In giving a second 
mark to written compositions, experienced and successful teachers 
have repeatedly varied from their first mark by an interval repre- 
senting the difference between failure and praiseworthy accomplish- 
ment. Frequently, in fact usually, experienced teachers have in 
experiments assigned a mark to a paper without knowing or asking 
whether it was written by a freshman or a senior, thus manifesting 
that their subjective standards were not consistently adjusted to 
pupils’ assumed progress. It is frankly recognized by those who 
have given the matter any thought that a percentage scale does 
not proceed regularly: ten points between 30 and 40, as a rule, 
indicate in a teacher’s mind a smaller interval than five or even 
one below or above a passing mark of 70. Evidently some remedy 
for this condition is desirable. 
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Such facts made the scientist eager to devise some means that 
would reduce the variation in marking the same paper by a number 
of different judges, and that would insure more consistency in the 
marks assigned by a single judge on different occasions. With this 
aim the administrator was in sympathy, for he recognized the un- 
fairness, the ineffectiveness, and the financial waste of a practise 
that makes promotion depend largely on the fortuitous assignment 
of teachers, that results in classes of pupils of widely varying abili- 
ties, and that conceals the results obtained by a teacher through 
a semester or even a year of instruction. 

Before the scientist there were two possible modes of procedure. 
First, he could in theory analyze effective writing into its elements 
and count the improvement in spelling, punctuation, choice of 
words, sentence structure, and the like; or, second, he could pro- 
vide a means of measuring the composition as a whole, considering 
the impression tout ensemble. The former plan was clearly impracti- 
cal in that the same opportunities for error or effectiveness in details 
do not ordinarily appear in any two compositions, there is no agree- 
ment as to the proper weight that should be assigned each element, 
there exist no scales for measuring the several steps of merit in ease, 
definiteness, unity, coherence, or punctuation, and even if they were 
invented the task of using them all to mark one composition would 
consume an impossible amount of time. 

The second mode of procedure, the measuring of the impression 
of a whole composition, therefore claimed his efforts. This was all 
the more inviting because in a rough way it is constantly used by 
all readers. A magazine essay, a short story, a printed drama is 
judged primarily not by the excellence or the defects in its details 
but rather by the impression which the entire work makes on the 
reader. One letter sincere, filled with interesting detail, and viva- 
cious, may be welcomed and treasured as of great worth even though 
it contains misspelled words, while another correct to the last 
capital or semicolon may be so pallid in impression as to insure 
disappointment. 

The scientist holds that whatever qualities exist, exist in some 
amount, and that whenever a difference in quality can be perceived, 
it can be measured. Indeed, the very perception of a difference is 
a rough measurement. Usually this is expressed by general and 
inaccurate terms such as “much better,” “far poorer,” “infinitely 
superior,” and the like, derived by comparison with a subjective 
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standard, varying according to experience, acumen, training, mood, 
and other factors. The problem of the scientist, then, was to pro- 
vide a stabler set of standards ranging by known steps from zero, 
or “just not any,” value up as high as needed,—standards that 
would be the same to anyone at any time at any place. 

All agree that this isan ideal. That it is actually impossible is ob- 
vious when one realizes the highly subjective nature of all judgments 
of intellectual and especially of aesthetic products. The merit of 
a composition is manifest not in itself but in the effect it has on a 
reader; as the infinite details vary in their impression on a reader, 
so must his judgment of merit vary. Postulating, however, that 
the composite opinion of a number of equally competent judges is 
more likely to approximate a correct evaluation than that of any 
one, the scientist went to work to secure objective samples of com- 
positions ranging in value from very poor to very good,—samples 
with which the product of pupils might be compared. 

Comparison with standards is constantly used in all phases of 
life. Men say that a day is warm, a picture beautiful, a tree tall, or 
a dog valuable always with some standard day, picture, tree, or dog 
consciously or unconsciously in mind. But the standard constantly 
varies: a day warm to an Eskimo would seem cold to a native 
of Panama; a picture beautiful in a magazine would seem tawdry 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; and so on infinitely. Written 
themes in school are adjudged according to the teacher's taste, 
mood, sympathy, knowledge of the conditions of composition, etc. 
Naturally these factors vary tremendously among teachers and 
even in the same teacher from day to day. Is it possible to reduce 
this variation in judgment by affording a series of objective stand- 
ards with which comparison may be made? The scientist can pre- 
pare the standards; the rest is the task of the English teacher. 

Hillegas,' working under Thorndike, and others after him, had a 
large number of written compositions sorted into ranks by judges. 
From the poorest themes one was finally selected which in the 
composite opinion of the judges represented “just not any merit”; 
it was recognizable as an attempt at expression, but it contained 
nothing which to the judges constituted merit. Such a zero is 
necessary in any scale if it is desired to compute the percentage of 
improvement or the number of times one sample is better or worse 


' Hillegas, M. B. A Scale for the Measurement of Quality in English Composition 
by Young People. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1912. 
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than another. It is the lack of such an absolute zero in popular 
knowledge that makes expressions of comparisons of temperature 
vary. A day in summer when the mercury registers 100 is said to be 
“twice as hot” or “a thousand times as hot” as another with a temper- 
ature of 70, when scientifically it is only 30/529 warmer,—that is, 
only 30 units of temperature farther from absolute zero, which is 
459 degrees below the Fahrenheit zero. One stone is accurately said 
to be twice as heavy as another, or a child is accurately said to 
increase ten per cent in weight, because all measures of height or 
weight are computed from a zero of just not any weight. 

Proceeding on the assumption that equal differences are equally 
often noticed, the scientist then considered the compositions that 
had some merit. If half the judges ranked theme A above theme B, 
it was considered that the two were of equal merit. For a unit of 
measure he chose the difference that could be perceived by seventy- 
five per cent of equally competent judges, and by statistical com- 
putation Table I was devised. 


TABLE I 


SHOWING THE FRACTIONS OF SCALE VALUES (B) RESULTING FROM DIFFERENT 
PERCENTAGES OF JuDGEs (A) ABLE TO RECOGNIZE SUPERIORITY OF ONE Com- 
POSITION OVER ANOTHER. (From Thorndike’s Mental and Social Measurements, 
p. 123.) 


A B A B A B A B A B 
50 .00 60 38 70 -78 80 1.25 90 1.90 
5I .04 61 41 71 .82 81 1.30 gI 1.99 
52 .07 62 -45 72 86 82 1.36 92 2.08 
53 63 -49 73 83 1.41 93 2.19 
54 -IS 64 -53 74 95 84 1.47 94 2.31 
sS -19 65 -57 75 1.00 85 1.54 95 2.44 
a 66 61 76 1.05 86 1,60 96 2.60 
57 .26 67 65 77 1.10 87 1.67 97 2.79 
68 78 1.14 88 1.74 98 3.05 
59 34 | 69 -74 79 1.20 | 89 1.82 99 3-45 


This shows that if 91 of 100 judges can perceive that theme C is 
better than theme D, it is considered to be 1.99 units better; if 98 
of 100 judges rank theme E better than theme F, it is considered 
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to be 3.05 units better; etc. An understanding of this table will 
prevent many misconceptions as to the meaning of scale values. 

The steps in the scale were originally expressed as 0, 1.8, 2.6, 
3-7, 4-7, 5-9, 6.8, 7-7, 8.4, and 9.4, which was the best piece of written 
composition considered. There is no reason why better pieces of 
prose should not run the scale up to 11.2, 13.7, or to any other 
value. To avoid decimal points those who used the scale later ex- 
pressed the value of the steps as 37, 77, 94, etc. This change does 
not affect the relative values of the steps, but it did lead to one 
serious misunderstanding on the part of those who had an imperfect 
knowledge of the scale: it made them confuse the expressed values 
of the steps with percentage marks. Teachers are accustomed to 
distinguish between compositions which they mark 75 and 80, or 
even 75 and 76; they can not agree on a scale difference of 7.5 and 
8.0. Therefore, with this misconception, many were disappointed 
in their failure to agree exactly. By the table it will be seen that 
only 63 of 100 judges can perceive that a theme truly rated at 8.0 
is better than one truly rated at 7.5; or, to express it in another 
way, the same judge would rank the two themes correctly only 63 
times in 100. 

When the scale with an explanation of the method of its deriva- 
tion was published it was tried both by English teachers and by 
students of the science of education. The latter, understanding the 
instrument, have found it convenient and convincing (1) in ascer- 
taining the achievement and improvement of individual pupils, 
(2) in measuring the results obtained by a teacher, (3) in comparing 
systems of schools, and (4) in evaluating the results of different 
methods of instruction. They have very generally used a standard 
assignment, had the writing done under uniform conditions, and 
computed the median of the values assigned by several trained 
judges. Various composition scales (Hillegas, Harvard-Newton, 
Nassau County, Willing, Hudelson, and others) have been widely 
used in school surveys. 

Those who had acquired an imperfect knowledge of what the 
scale is have very generally been disappointed in attempting its 
use. Their reports reveal that they expected too much of it. Instead 
of recognizing that the difference of value expressed by 1.0 can be 
perceived by only three of four judges, they have complained 
because they could not unanimously agree within .5 or even .1 of a 
step. Even such agreement as is the basis of the scale requires some 
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training in its use; but Trabue has shown that considerable training 
of judges will bring about an agreement even greater than 3:1 for 
a one-step difference. Repeated experiments in the writer’s classes 
have revealed that as a rule the greater the intelligence of a student, 
as measured or as estimated by his fellows, the more accurately he 
is able to judge written composition by a scale. 

Several misunderstandings need to be removed before the scale 
can be successfully used. The correct conceptions will be stated. 

1. The scale is intended to measure general merit. As stated above, 
this is the way that writings are generally evaluated in life experi- 
ences. While recognizing that Kipling or William James has written 
a clause for a complete sentence, we express our opinion of the 
story or the essay, as to both content and form, as a whole; we may 
see in a letter a misspelled word, bad spacing, felicities of style, or 
interest of subject-matter, but we enjoy or are disappointed in the 
epistle as a whole. One critic, using a false analogy, says that a 
recruit is rejected for the army because of bad teeth, a weak heart, 
or deficient height. But in considering the results of school work 
we can not reject; we must measure, and measure as fairly as pos- 
sible. 

It is entirely possible to construct scales to measure special 
kinds of writing. In fact a number of such scales have already been 
devised. There are four Harvard-Newton scales, one each for 
narration, description, exposition, and argumentation. In practice 
it has proved difficult to use these scales, partly because a certain 
value on one scale is not comparable with the same value on another, 
but chiefly because it is often impossible to classify a piece of writing 
in any one of the four categories. Lewis has published scales for 
letter-writing.2, Van Wagenen has given us a dual scale for sub- 
stance and for form. And we have several scales for penmanship 
and spelling. But the critics of general merit scales have not, at 
least in published reports, accepted these substitutes. They are 
useful in their way, but they can not replace the general merit type 
for measuring the result of marking. 

2. The scale is not a teaching device. From day to day a teacher is 
attempting to secure good sentence structure, correct indentation, 

2? Lewis, E. E. Scales for Measuring Special Types of English Composition. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 


*Van Wagenen, M. J., Minnesota English Composition Scales. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Co. 
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consistent point of view, or unified paragraphs. The immediate 
writing of a pupil should of course be criticized and marked with the 
detail under consideration especially in mind. But all details are 
taught to secure an effective whole; and when it is desired to meas- 
ure the result of instruction, the synthesis of details in a whole 
composition must be considered. It is best measured by comparison 
with standards as objective as possible. 

3. The scale should be used only periodically. This is a corollary 
of the preceding paragraph, separately stated to insure that it is 
recognized. If the purpose of teaching English composition is to 
secure expression that is better as a whole, then the ability of pupils 
should be measured by what they can do with the details taught 
from day to day. Improvement is slow and, as will be shown later, 
an amount that can be perceived with reasonable consistency is not 
likely to result in less than a full year. To know what growth there 
has been, measurement by scale should be made in September and 
then not again until June, or perhaps at the end of the half-year. 

4. Measurement should be made under uniform conditions. If 
comparison is to be made of the work of one pupil or group of pupils 
with that of another, all must use the same topic, and have the 
same amount of time for preparation, writing, and revision. It is 
desirable that the themes also be rated by the same trained judge 
or preferably given the median rating of several judges. If the 
median achievement of a class or a school is to be compared with 
standards, the compositions should be written at mid-year or else 
compensation must be made for the difference in time between 
that of the writing and that when the standards were composed. 
Every person writes better at one time than at another; so if it is 
desired to ascertain an individual's ability in written expression, a 
number of his compositions must be considered. It is generally 
recognized that some theme topics stimulate better composition 
than others, and Hudelson has prepared a number of pairs of assign- 
ments that have produced in pupils comparable compositions. 

5. The scale does not set standards of work satisfactory for any 
given grade. Like the thermometer, it merely indicates a condition 
or quality in relation to others. Any teacher may arbitrarily decide 
that 3.7 or 6.4 or any other point is the standard for passing in 
a class. From the measurements of a large number of themes 
Trabue, Van Wagenen, and Hudelson have published reasonable 
medians for Grades VII-XII which are given in Table II. These 
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standards are lower than those that have been repeatedly as- 
signed by teachers who were asked to indicate on the scale the 
quality of writing that pupils in these grades should be required to 
do;* but being medians they are of course higher than the composi- 
tions of probably thirty to forty per cent of the passing pupils 
actually graded. Later in this article will be shown the standards 
which a number of teachers accept at the end of the year. 


TABLE II 


SHOWING THE MEDIANS OF COMPOSITIONS FOR GRADES VII-XII as Founp By 
INVESTIGATORS, WITH DESIRABLE STANDARDS FOR PASSING AS REPORTED TO 
CERTAIN BY 120 TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


GRADE TRABUE VAN WAGENEN| HUDELSON CERTAIN 
(June) (?) (January) 
VII 4.5 4-7 
VIII 5.0 5.3 
IX 5.5 5-5 5-5 7.2 
xX 6.0 6.0 5.9 7.7 
XI 6.4 6.1 6.3 8.0 
XII 6.7 6.7 6.7 9.0 


6. Because of the irregularity of the progress of a percentile scale, 
mentioned on page 423, it is difficult to compare marks assigned by it 
with those derived from a scientifically devised scale. But numerous 
classroom experiments have shown that any one of the scales tends 
to reduce variation among judges or among several judgments by 
the same person. In nearly every instance a fairly intelligent judge 
improves in accuracy with practice. 

In any measuring there are two factors: the agent and the instru- 
ment. With some instruments and materials the agent has few 
possibilities of error; but the finer the fraction of measurement, 
the more likely the average agent is to make a mistake. Almost 
any normal person can weigh correctly by pounds on a pair of bal- 
ances; it is an unusual feat to ascertain accurately the last fraction 
of difference even of so objective a thing as weight. As previously 
stated, the subjective responses to written expression are so varied 

4 See, for example, Certain, C. C. “By What Standards Are High-School Pupils 


Promoted in English Composition.” English Journal, x: 305-315. These stand- 
ards are far too high for a reasonable expectation of attainment. 
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as to make it difficult to measure. The difficulty lies more, however, 
in the agent than in the instrument. There is abundant evidence 
that a scale tends to reduce variation. Before it can do more, the 
power of discrimination in the agents must increase. If the scale 
were to be reduced to 0, 4, and 8, agreement would increase because 
of the grossness of the steps. Whenever the steps are refined, agree- 
ment will decrease. Those who have criticized the scale have not 
always remembered that a step is defined in terms of a 3 to I agree- 
ment of ranking. When judges improve, the size of the steps may 
be decreased without affecting the accuracy, or accuracy may be 
increased without a change in the size of the steps. 

An examination has been made of a number of themes on which 
there is a small deviation by half the judges (.15 to .30 of a step) 
and of an equal number on which the deviation is large (.90 to 1.10) 
in an effort to ascertain if there is any constant factor that affects 
the uniformity of scores. Neither length nor form of discourse seems 
to matter; but expression of emotion, or errors in such details as 
spelling and punctuation do. The merit of sentiment is particularly 
a matter of taste: the humor that pleases one judge offends another; 
the feeling expressed (e. g., in theme 168) may seem to some super- 
latively fine, to others insincere. Some judges affected by courses 
under meticulous proof-reading teachers are so offended by a few 
errors of form that they mark the whole theme low; others appar- 
ently give such errors little weight and mark the theme on the merits 
of its content and general impression. Probably a marked decrease 
in the deviations of judgments could be secured if some agreement 
were reached as to how much weight should be given to errors of 
form. Readers of examination papers, in other subjects as well as 
in English, have very generally found this necessary. 


II 


In the remainder of this article three specific questions are con- 
sidered: 1. What in practice are the standards in each high-school 
year for promotion in written composition? 2. What is the maxi- 
mum effectiveness of written composition in each year? 3. How 
do teachers’ standards agree? 

To answer these questions a number of requests for material 
were made to representative high schools, a part of the form letter 
being as follows: “If you are willing to codperate, please send me 
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from each of the four classes in your high school (freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, and senior) two compositions, each 100 to 300 words 
in length, written in class and not in any way revised after criticism 
by the teacher. One of these themes should represent the best work 
of the class; the other, the poorest work that is marked passing. 
The subject for each theme may be assigned by the teacher or 
selected by the pupil. The themes should be written within two 
weeks of May 12. If the themes are chosen by several teachers in 
conference, so much the better. The intention is to secure im- 
promptu themes representative of what English teachers consider 
‘barely passing’ and ‘highly superior’ at the end of each year.” 

In response to the request 502 themes, 60 to 68 for each class, 
were received from 61 schools of 58 cities and towns. These schools, 
distributed more or less evenly in size from 78 to more than 2000 
pupils, are located in 33 different states, every section of the country 
being represented. Almost exactly half of the themes were selected 
by the combined judgment of from two to sixteen different teachers. 
In view of these facts, it is believed that the compositions used for 
the study are fairly typical of what would be found from the con- 
sideration of a much larger number. Tables III and IV show the 
distribution of the sizes of schools and of the number of teachers 
selecting the submitted themes as “barely passing” and as “highly 
superior.” 

Each of the 502 themes was given a mark by a single judge using 
values interpolated on Trabue’s Nassau County Supplement to the 
Hillegas Scale, with the resulting distribution shown in Table V. 
Table V. should be read: “Of 62 themes submitted as representing 


TABLE III 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE 61 SCHOOLS FROM WHICH COMPOSITIONS 
WERE OBTAINED 


Number of Pupils Number of Number of Pupils Number of 
Schools Schools 
50-99 . I 600-799 
200-299 4 1000-1499 ....... 4 
300-399 2 1500-2000 6 
400-499 2 — 
61 
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TABLE IV 
SHOWING THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS AGREEING ON THE SELECTION OF 
COMPOSITIONS 
Number of Times 
Teachers Reported 
3 §0 
4 
5+ 45 
502 


‘barely passing’ in the freshman year, one was given a scale value 
of 4.0, three a value of 4.5, etc.”® 

The judges in this preliminary scoring, some eight of them, 
varied somewhat in their reliability in spite of their training and 
experience. In one-fourth of their judgments, they probably varied 
from accuracy by .8 of a step or more; in one-fourth, by .1 of a step 
or none at all. The chances are even that any individual score 
should be .5 higher or lower than it really is. As there is no con- 
sistent bias in the judges, however, their errors with specific papers 
tend to neutralize each other; consequently we may have consider- 
able confidence that their combined judgments (Q', Median, and 
Q*) are not far from correct. 

A careful study of the detailed data fails to disclose that low or 
high marking is related to the section of the country in which the 
school is located, to the size of the school, to the number of periods 
given each week to composition, or to any other reported item. 
Table VI shows the number of schools giving the several amounts 
of time to composition. The wide range and the overlapping, to be 
commented on later, seem to be wholly the result of variation in 
subjective standards held by teachers. 

By considering the quartiles * we get some more definite idea of 
what teachers consider barely passing and highly superior in each 
year, as we then discard from consideration the themes submitted 
by teachers who most widely depart from conventional standards 
and also the assigned scores that probably have the highest degree 

‘In the table the scale values are written without the decimal point. 


§ Q!', Q*, and Q? indicate the scores below which are one-fourth, one-half, and three- 
fourths respectively of all the scores. Q* is the same, therefore, as the median. 
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TABLE V: SHow1nG HILLEGAS SCALE VALUES OF 502 THEMES BY 


+ 


P = “barely passing”; S = “highly superior” 


SINGLE SCORINGS. 
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TABLE VI 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS ALLOTTING DIFFERENT PERIODS A WEEK 
BY YEARS TO COMPOSITION 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
NUMBER OF 
PERIODS I II Ill IV 
I 10 9 12 16 
1.5 I I 3 I 
2 8 8 6 3 
2.5 4 5 2 I 
3 2 2 oO I 
4 oO I I I 
5 I oO oO 
No report, 35 


of unreliability. Table VII and Chart I show the Q', Q*, Q* of the 
judgments for both passing and superior themes by years, with the 
yearly standard for the median theme as presented by Hudelson. 
They are to be read: “Of all the themes submitted as barely passing 


TABLE VII 


SHOWING Q', 0”, O° or THE SCORES FOR 502 THEMES BY GROUPS AND BY YEARS, 
WITH ANNUAL MEDIAN SCORES FOR May 


I II Ill IV 


Passing 
Q' 5.1 5.2 6.0 6.0 
QY 5.7 5-7 6.5 6.5 
O 6.3 6.4 7.0 7-3 
Superior 
Q 7.3 7-3 7-7 7-9 
Y 78 7.8 8.0 8.3 
QO 8.0 8.3 8.5 8.7 


Hudelson Standard 
Median 


5-5 5.9 6.3 6.7 
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in the first year, one half of them were scored between 5.1 and 6.3 
(Q-0') ; the most probable single value (Q*) is 5.7 " 


Various other studies have shown that half the themes written by 
freshmen score above and half score below 5.5. 

Inasmuch as the middle scale value (Q*) of the themes called 
“barely passing” is almost identical in each year with the middle 


r mr 


5 
32 
73 
T4 
To 
66 


62 


50 


Cuart I—Showing the Range of the Middle Fifty Percentile of 502 Themes by 
Single Scorings; and the Median Yearly Progress as Given by Hudelson. S= 
Themes Judged by Teachers to Be“ Highly Superior”; P= Themes Judged to Be 
“Barely Passing.” 


value assigned by other studies to all compositions, failing and 
passing alike, from a large number of high schools, the conclusion 
is almost inevitable that when asked to illustrate what is the passing 
standard, teachers illustrate what ought to be. The meaning of the 
marks one may learn by finding in one of the scales for written 
composition samples to which similar values have been assigned. 
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The scale values for the highly superior merit compositions are 
less likely to be affected by any such human frailty. It is gratifying 
to know that among the pupils of each year there are some who 
write as well as 7.3—8.7 indicates. When in a typical class the 
range between barely passing and the best work averages 2.2 points, 
a difference greater than may be expected between a pupil’s work 
in the ninth and in the twelfth grades, the difficulties of the teacher 
in giving instruction suitable for all may easily be imagined. 

Because of the recognized inaccuracy of single judgments by 
judges of varied ability, there were selected for more careful scoring 
93 of the 502 themes distributed as shown in Table VIII. Comprised 
in this number were all of the themes marked highest and lowest by 


TABLE VIII 


SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF 93 THEMES SELECTED FOR INTENSIVE STUDY 


I | Il | Il IV 
Passing 14 14 12 14 
Superior 7 6 15 II 


single judges in each group and a few that were assigned a median 
position. These 93 themes were mimeographed, all peculiarities of 
form so far as possible being retained. Then in varying arrangements 
they were given interpolated scale values by from 15 to 41 trained 
judges, each one working independently. Half of the themes had 
seventeen or more ratings; one-fourth received twenty-five or more 
ratings. The reliability of the median judgment of each group is 
fairly high, the chances being even that each median score is within 
.5 of absolute accuracy. This probable error is the amount of dif- 
ference that can be perceived by only 63 out of a hundred judges. 

Twenty-nine of the themes were also given scale ratings by from 
74 to 185 students, most of them experienced teachers of English, 
in the classes of Professor Allan Abbott of Teachers College. Table 
IX shows for each of the 93 compositions the number of judges for 
my group, the median of their scale values, the fraction of a step 
which added to and subtracted from the median gives the range 
that includes half of all the judgments, and the number of Professor 
Abbott’s judges with their median scores. It will be noted that of 
the 29 medians assigned by the two groups, five are identical, seven 
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differ by .1 of a step, six by .2, one by .3, three by .5, three by .6, 
one by .7, two by .8, and one by 1.0. All but seven of the English 
teachers’ medians are lower than those assigned by my students of 
education. In twenty-three of the comparisons, the difference is 
negligible; for the reasons of divergence in the other cases I have 
no explanation unless it be that English teachers are more severe 
oncompositions containing expressions of juvenile sentiment or errors 
of form than other teachers are. Because of the constant factor 
of natural human variation, there is a tendency from extreme scores 
toward mediocre ones with the increase in the number of judges. 

Table X shows the median scale values’ of the 93 themes distrib- 
uted by years as “barely passing” and as “highly superior.” Chart 
II emphasizes the overlapping. 

These data reveal a range for each group and an overlapping that 
seriously indict English composition teaching in our high schools. 
The table and chart show ranges of 2.6 to 3.9 (average 3.13) points 
in the quality considered passing, and ranges of 1.6 to 2.75 (average 
2.31) points in the best work of the three score schools. The ranges 
in the latter group doubtless represent for the most part variations 
due to inheritance, previous instruction, and the like; the ranges 
in the former (what is considered passing) just as probably are due 
to teachers’ varied standards and abilities to judge. 


+90 44 4@ s2 6° 62 72 76 #0 a4 ee F2 


m 
A A. 
Superior. — — — — — Barely Passing. 


Cuart II—Showing Overlapping of “Barely Passing” and of “Highly Superior” 
Themes for Four Years. The Vertical Bars Indicate the Third Theme from 
Each Extreme. 

The chart and table clearly show that there are pupils considered 
by their teachers barely passing in the freshman year who write 


7 The scale values are written without the decimal point. 
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TABLE IX 


SHOWING FOR 93 COMPOSITIONS MEDIAN SCALE VALUES, THE NUMBER OF JUDGES, 
THE SEMI-INTERQUARTILE RANGE (Q) WITH FOR 29 COMPOSITIONS OTHER MEDIAN 
VALUES AND THE NUMBER OF JUDGES 


439 


BricGs GROUP Briccs Group 
Key No. Median Q No. Median|| Key No. Median 4 No. Median 
No. Judges Value Judges Value No. Judges Value “ Judges Value 

16 33 7.6 ..42 9 | ; 
4 235 5.0 6 112 5.0 
34 +18 6.0 238 25 8.0 7 
35 32 38.0 3 239 5.4 7 
39 «= 30 5.9 38 245 25 8.2 38 
41 17 7-0 5 248 24 7-4 .6 : 
46 35 59 1.0 134 249 17 44.0 38 
58 27 6.0 8 es i. 251 24 46.7 5 84 6.0 
77 258 33 46.0 98 5.2 
67 25 5.5 38 261 18 7.0 a 98 6.8 
71 18 6.7 1.0 96 6.5 
74 «+18 6.0 277.2 25 6 
76 24 48.0 5 281 5.8 5 
27 8 283 +17 8 
9 130 867.0 287 17 6.5 I 96 6.0 
88 23 6.5 -7 294 17 7-7 
99 7.0 7 295 5:5 | 
100) 7.9 300 24 6.5 4 
106 34 6.0 8 303. 25 7-5 38 
23 7.0 on 307 17 5.0 3 | 
119) & 148 8.4 433 17 65 6 g8 5.5 
127 34 7.0 9 a ie 324 18 4.7 5 119 4.9 
133 40 8.4 4 345 26 8.0 6 | 140 8.2 
138) 7.0 8 347 24 8.3 6 98 8.4 
145 29 6.6 9 161 6.5 353 8.3 8 
150 17 6.0 119 66.0 369 8 112 5.0 
160 25 7.6 5 374 17 6.2 5.7 
163 15 6.7 4 395 26 8.2 
164 17 8.4 396 17 7.8 5 
168 17 8.5 5 125 8.0 402 17 4.0 6 
183 25 6.0 38 403 26 8.3 3 1008.0 
185 18 6.5 ir 6.5 405 28 849 5 
189 16 6.0 6 ars nah 425 18 84 4 92 7.8 
I9I 18 7.8 87 8.0 430 17 79 
195 23 7.0 6 rei ous 438 17 6.3 4 74 5.5 
205 17 5.8 4490 I19 49 
206 18 5.2 5 9 han 
210 25 69 38 129 7.0 453 24 64 7 185 6.5 
212 23 7.0 140 7.0 457 17 8.0 8 
217. 23 5.8 463 24 6.5 
6 464 27 5.7 8 
220 18 5.9 5 490 20 5.9 6 
Fa 7 497 26 6.0 
229 #89 500 27 6.2 8 
230 #69 5 6.3 502 18 4.8 5 5.0 


To save a figure in printing, many of the Q’s as presented are a trifle higher 


than originally computed. 
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TABLE X 


SHOWING THE MEDIAN SCALE VALUES (15-41 JUDGES) OF 93 CompPosiTIONs Con- 
SIDERED BY ENGLISH TEACHERS “BARELY PAssING” (P) AND “HIGHLY SUPERIOR” 
(S) in MAy AND DIsTRIBUTED BY YEARS: THE THEMES ARE INDICATED BY KEY 
NUMBERS. 


IP iS i HP IIS | IIs IVP IVS 
40 |249 402 
42 
233 
44 
46 
324 
48 502 
440 
50 235 369 307 
52 206 
54 239 
67 295 
56 
464 
58 |281 205 217 
451 490 46 39 220 
60 |258 74 189 150 183 497 34 58 106 
62 |500 374 
438 
64 453 285 
88 185 300 322/463 287 
66 145 
273 |251 71 163 
68 
210 230 
70 |138 25 |127 212 99 112 261/195 41 221 
81 219 
72 
74 248 
303 
76 16 160 
294 62 277 
78 282 |191 396 
100 430 78 
80 35 345 238 77 457| 76 
82 245 395 
353 347 232 403 
84 133 164 425 
119 168 
86 
88 
229 405 
90 
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better than pupils in other schools who are considered highly 
superior in the senior year. In four years the lower limit of barely 
passing moves up from 4.0 to 5.4, but the upper limit remains almost 
stationary. The lessened ranges in the superior merit groups sug- 
gest that personal consideration for individual pupils may be a 
slightly stronger factor in the matter of marking than inability to 
discriminate between good and bad writing. 

Scrutiny of the data from which Table V is drawn reveals that 
there are nine schools with consistently low or consistently high 
standards. This causes the table to imply a condition worse than it 
may actually be. In five of these nine schools the themes were 
selected by groups of teachers rather than by individuals. Conse- 
quently on each line of Chart II small vertical bars are added to 
indicate the limit of the range if the two extreme compositions on 
each end are discarded. This reduces the average ranges from 3.13 
and 2.31 to 1.90 and .96, showing that a few teachers of consistently 
bad judgment or poor standards discredit the work of all. 

But even with the extremes eliminated the condition is serious. 
The range of “passing” in the freshman year is nearly twice the 
average improvement in composition during a four-year high-school 
course. It is a difference so great that only 19 in a hundred com- 
petent judges can fail to perceive it. The facts indicate that a pupil’s 
passing a course in written composition and his mark depend more 
on the fortune of his assignments to a particular teacher than they 
do on his actual achievement. Such assured inequities and wastes 
make it imperative that those most concerned—teachers, adminis- 
trators, and professors of the teaching of English—should busy 
themselves to find means of amelioration. 

The conditions revealed do not necessarily indicate that teachers 
of English can not discriminate more closely between qualities of 
composition. They do indicate, however, that there has been no 
general and adequate attempt among them to agree as to what 
shall be taught and what demanded of their pupils. The elements 
of effective writing are so various, the related details so many and 
so interesting, the numerous text-books so diverse in their selection 
and emphasis that a laissez-faire policy of administration has 
resulted in conditions as revealed. A commission, national in its 
scope, should give ample time to the consideration of what should be 
demanded before pupils are advanced to more difficult work. 

Pending such a report, any teacher or any department of teachers 
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can select from the pupils’ written compositions several representa- 
tive of what shall be a standard in that school for promotion. These 
can from time to time be used as criteria, especially in doubtful 
cases. That judgments by such standards will not be absolutely 
accurate is admitted, of course; that they will cause an improve- 
ment over the common practice when used sympathetically and 
seriously by intelligent teachers there is abundant evidence to 
prove. Even a sceptic could try the experiment. It would require 
a genius to do worse than he is forced to do by the present plan. 
The alternative seems to be a frank admission that English 
teachers can not discriminate qualities of composition with suf- 
ficient accuracy to gain credence in the reliability of their marks, 
acceptance of the principle that all pupils shall have the same num- 
ber of semesters of instruction, each one profiting as he may and no 
one failing if he is earnest in effort. Perhaps there are other options. 


III 


Appended are a number of compositions, ranging in scale values 
from 4.0 to 8.9. The median scale values and the Q’s, which indi- 
cate an amount of deviation that includes half of the judgments 
given, may be found in Table IX. These scaled compositions may 
be used as objective standards for measuring the writings of high- 
school pupils. They may also be used for practice by anyone 
wishing to improve his ability to use a composition scale. 


16 A Deserted Farmhouse 


We had left the main highway, and were driving slowly over a very rough 
road, which, from all appearance, was used rarely. After following this for a half 
mile or more, we saw before us an old dwelling. 

At first we could see very little of the building itself, for an enormous orchard 
surrounded it. An old picket fence separated the yard from the road. It was the 
time of year when all the fruit trees were in bloom. There was a mass of white and 
pink blossoms. The trees were planted in very straight rows, showing that 
some one had formerly tended them carefully, but, now, weeds were high be- 
tween the trees, and some were so high that they reached the blossom laden 
boughs. 

As we approached nearer we could see the house clearly. It was the type of an 
old southern home before the War. From where we viewed the place, it looked 
gray, but on closer observation we saw that it had been white once, and that the 
weather had worn it off, except in some protected spots. 

The place so attracted us that we decided to examine it more carefully. We 
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entered the gate, which was hanging dejectedly on one hinge, and walked up the 
weed-covered path. On all sides there were signs of an old-fashioned flower gar- 
den, full of roses and shrubs. 

We went around to the back of the cottage, and found there many small 
structures. On examination one proved to be a fowl house, another a stable, and 
still another a store house. In the last we found several potato vines growing, 
which had evidently come from potatoes stored there. And, so, we decided the 
place had not been vacated more than a year before. Back of the yard was a 
large, open space. We determined that this had been used for a pasture, as weeds 
had not yet entirely crowded out the alfalfa. 

Unwillingly we left the place, but we had been there longer than we realized, 
so absorbed had we been. The place seemed to ask for a tenant—it had been beau- 
tifully cared for and loved, we knew, and, now, it presented a wholly neglected 
appearance. The entire place breathed to us of former prosperity. 


35 My Favorite Spot in the Woods 


This particular spot is in a wooded ravine through which runs a small winding 
brook. The place is most beautiful about four o’clock in the afternoon, just when 
the shadows begin to lengthen. 

At this spot the brook is very wide and deep, and full of trout. On a hot after- 
noon it almost cools you to look into its clear, cool depths. Two giant willow trees 
lean far out over the water and with the trees from the other side they practically 
form an arch of green. The grass also is green and like velvet and it has no lumps 
and roots to cause you discomfort. Just between the two willows and a little 
back from the bank is a large lilac bush. Under this you may sit with your back 
against a tree and thus you are practically hidden from the squirrels who chatter 
and play about on the trees unaware of your presence. 

You may gently slip your fishline into the water and then lean back against 
the tree. In this attitude the beauty of nature cannot escape you. The sweet 
smell of the flowers and green shrubs with the twitter of the birds, the chattering 
of the sqirrels, the gentle whispering of the winds through the boughs together 
with the gentle swish of the brook and the golden path over the water caused by 
the setting sun seems to enchant you and make you dreamy. 


It is only by the occasional splash of a fish that you are brought back to life 
with a start. 


67 A New School Library 


The old School Library situated at the Corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets 
was wrecked last Monday night. 

The building, which is one of the oldest in the town, was built in 1830. It has 
been an eye sore, although an attempt has been made to remodel it, for the last 
few years. The building was formerly used as a church but was later abandoned 
for a better building 

The thunder storm Monday night, jarred the roof which has been for the 
last month unsafe, causing it to fall. 
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The damage is estimated at $1,000 to the books and $5.00 to the building. A 
new location will have to be found as school opens next week. 

The question for the tax payers now is, which will be the better, a new building 
on the present site or another attempt to remodel the old building. Judging 
from the cry of the tax payers we won't have either. But here’s hoping. 


81 A Spring Scene 


A spring scene could not be more pleasant nor beautiful. We were crossing the 
bridge leading into the park when the soft whispering of breezes and the chirping 
of the birds called our attention to what was below. It was a deep hollow covered 
on all sides by rock from which grew many kinds of shrubbery and trees. While 
we were looking down we heard the rippling of water and there on one side was a 
large spring which made a stream through the hollow. All about us were birds 
whose nests we discovered hidden in some trees and bushes nearby. In all this 
was the most enjoyable scene to be had. 


150 A Camp at the River 


It was when school had been out for the summer vacation that Jack came over 
to my house and said, “Don’t you think it would be a good plan to go out to the 
river and camp for a couple of weeks,” I told him we would get three other boys to 
go along as we could have more fun. 

The next day Jack and myself got Carl and Jim to go with us. We each put 
into a large trunk everything that was needed for the trip. We all went home and 
went to bed happy over the pleasure we were to have, as we were to start the 
following morning. 

At eight oclock we were at Jim’s house and the trunk was loaded in the wagon 
ready to start. We all climbed in and we were off for the river. 

We arrived there about noon and before we put up the tent we had lunch. 
After lunch we found a nice place to “pitch” our tent. We all started to put up the 
tent and none of knew much about it, but finialy we got it up, or at least “after 
a fashion.” 

We spent our time swimming, fishing, rowing and picking berries. 

While we were there we had many experiences but most of them “turned out” 
to be a joke. 

The time passed swiftly and we packed up and started for town all of us having 
enjoyed the trip fine. 


168 A Sunrise in Early Spring 


One morning in the latter part of March, I awoke very early. A breeze was 
softly fluttering the curtains at my window and from the smell and feel of the air 
upon my face I knew that Spring had come. 

It was impossible to go to sleep again on such a morning for all outdoors seemed 
to be calling. I dressed quickly and softly crept downstairs. The moment I 
stepped out of the door a robin began to twitter sleepily but the feel of Spring 
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seemed to have the same effect upon him as it had had upon me for he broke into 
a beautiful song. His whole soul seemed bent upon conveying his message, that 
Spring had come. 

The east was beginning to show a faint tint of pink. The bird and I hastened 
to the front-yard where we could better watch the coming of the day. The breeze 
had ceased now and all awakening nature seemed to hold it’s breath while the 
king of day made his appearance. 

The tint of pink deepened gradually until it became almost crimson. It in- 
creased and spread over almost half the sky. As I watched the horizon began 
to show a streak of gold which grew and grew each moment until, with a burst 
of glory, the sun rose into view. 

I had often heard of the beauty of a winter sunset, but oh if only I could describe 
half clearly enough the wonderful magnificence and glory of that sunrise. 

When all the grand color had faded away and it was fairly day, my little friend, 
the robin flew away to carry his message of the arrival of Spring, but I think that 
sunrise filled him more with the joy of his mission, so that he sang even more 
happily than before. 


185 “What I think of “the Tempest.” 


The play written by William Shakespeare entitled “The Tempest” is one that 
brings in the supernatural. The introduction of fairies is especially interesting 
when the three great fairies Iris, Juno and one other with some other nymphs 
dance for the amusement of Ferdinand and Miranda at the time of their betrothal. 
It also is a great surprise when the Unicorns bring a table laden with food and 
drink for the travellers to partake of before sleeping after their weary search. 
On the other hand Caliban gives the opposite of a pleasant feeling. 

Although in the latter part of the book I enjoyed the fairies and the course 
events took, in the beginning I could not understand it very well. Probably it 
would have been clearer if I was seeing it staged but in the reading I found it 
rather uninteresting and in place I could not get the trend of thought. I enjoyed 
it though, but not quite as much as the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” I think 
Ariel resembles Puck in his way of appearing and causing the people bewilderment 
and amusing the audience. 


IgI Silas Marner At a Smoker 


Fifteen years have elapsed since the mysterious arrival of Eppie, and Raveloe 
has settled to a calm of understanding and peace. Again we find seated at the 
“Rainbow” the usual smokers and gossipers. There is Macey, the same Macey of 
old, with his philosophic views and ever ready information; and the bluff and 
hearty butcher, the irritable farriar, and the same inn keeper, who, with his 
great neutrality is again endeavoring to settle an undue dispute. 

But we cannot fail to see the added character who sits before the flickering glow 
of the hearth. It is Silas, but a different Silas is he! When the great clouds of 
smoke which he blows from a little clay pipe, clear away, we see a countenance 
lighted by the inmost emotions of the soul; we see peace and satisfaction, hope 
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and trust, and happiness! Occasionly he lays aside his new friend (the clay pipe) 
and explains a surprise he has in store for Eppie or describes a new prank the 
young lady has recently played upon him. The gray sires of Raveloe nod know- 
ingly at one another. But know they why? 

So a child with its tiny hand, its angelic smiles, its innocence, found a little, 
shimmering spark in a broken heart, that was numb with disappointment and 
sorrow and the effects of seclusion and lust; found it and flamed it into a radiant 
flame of love for God and His works. That heart was Silas Marner’s, that child, 
Eppie, his adopted daughter! 


206 Birds Nest. 


The Robin selects a place that is sheltered by some large limb for his nest. 
First he lays a few heavy twigs down on the limb he is to build his nest on, then 
he brings mud and forms it into a bowl shape. he twines sticks on the outside and 
feathers on the inside. When he has this done the eggs are laid and it is not long 
until there is three or four little robins in the nest, begging for food the whole day 
through. 

As the meadow lark has not the tastes of a Robin he hunts a shallow hole in 
the ground for his nest, and puts a few feathers into it to make it more comfortable 
for the young. and even if he is not as skilful in nest building as the Robin he is 
just as happy. 


210 Should Students Be Excused From Exams. 


Students should be excused .rom examinations. In the first place a student 
who has good daily grades will almost always make a good grade in the examina- 
tions. Then the student who flunks daily will very rarely make a good grade in 
an examination. 

Examinations are given in most subjects to find out how much a student re- 
members of the things he has gone over. Some students can remember more 
naturally, not from more preparation or harder work. Examinations also count 
in on the year’s averages. They are made to count a good deal in the final aver- 
aging of grades. In this way a student whose daily work is good can be refused 
his credits at the end of the year on account of a poor examination. 

Examinations are also a means of making the students work. Sometimes stu- 
dents with very high averages are left out of the exams. This makes the others 
think that the teachers have favorites, spreading talk that is detrimental to both 
teacher and student. 

In some subjects supervised study is being tried. By this method a person 
does as much work as he can without tiring. This method shows that the more 
intelligent advance more rapidly than the average. It is also much better in 
determining a student’s work for a certain period than the tiresome, brainwracking 
examination, which necessitates going over the period’s work twice. As this 
method has been proven a success it is now but a matter of time when examinations 
will be dropped in the high schools. 
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229 The Origin of Mother’s Day 


By a joint resolution approved May 8th, 1914, the President issued a Procla- 
mation designating the second sunday in May as “Mother's Day”, and ordered 
the Government officials to display the United States Flag on all government 
buildings and the people of the United States to display the flag at their homes 
as a public expression of our love and reverence for the mothers of our country. 

The arrival of this newcomer, “Mother’s Day”, in the calendar of our Nationa! 
festivals is significant. That a day so rich in sentiment, so tender in its meaning, 
should be officially adopted, to me seems the greatest National respect we could 
show to our beloved mothers. Like the divining rod of old usage it reveals under- 
neath the crust of commercialism a perennial spring of idealism. 

Although the formal designation of a specific day as “Mother’s Day” was but 
recently made in this country, we find in turning the pages of history that the 
idea rests, like so many of our customs, upon an ancient foundation. Our earliest 
record of formal mother-worship is in the stories of the ceremonies by which Cyble, 
or Rhea, “The Great Mother of the Gods”, was worshipped in Asia-Minor. In 
her worship it was the power and majesty of motherhood rather than its tender 
maternal spirit that the wild dances and the wilder music celebrated. 

The worship of this superlative “Mother of Gods” was introduced through 
Greece into Rome about two hundred fifty years before Christ. There, it was 
known as the festival of Hilaria and was held on the Ides of March when the 
people made offerings in the temple. With the advent of Christianity, the festival, 
still keeping some of its old form, was informed with a new spirit and transfigured. 
The old celebration with its Pagan rites in honor of the “Mother of Gods”, grew 
into a celebration in honor of the “Mother Church”. It became the custom on 
Mid Lent Sunday, the fourth Sunday in Lent, for the faithful to visit the church 
in which they were baptized and brought up,—bearing gifts for the altar. 

Just when and how this festival of worship for the “Mother Church” gave rise 
to the observance of “Mothering Sunday” is uncertain. It is sure however, that 
a long time ago when young men and maidens were bound out as apprentices and 
servants, Mid-Lent Sunday was set apart for them to visit their parents, taking 
for them some little present, such as a cake or a trinket. A youth engaged in 
this amiable act of duty was said to go “A-Mothering”, and thence the day itself 
came to be called “Mothering Sunday”. 

We cannot claim for “Mother’s Day” an unbroken line of decent from the old 
holiday when English apprentices went “A-Mothering”. This latest festival of 
ours is perhaps the most conscious and deliberate effort a nation ever made pub- 
licly to honor Motherhood and all that it implies. The swifhtly growing popu- 
larity of “Mother’s Day” will soon be understood by all, and its emblem, the 


white Carnation, will come to be reverenced as one of the most precious of our 
national flowers. 


233 The Last Days of Goldsmith. 


Goldsmiths health was now failing very fast and he was obliged to give up 
writing for a while and go to his farm at Hyde, but before he had fully recovered 
he came back to town and after a short time was bed-fast. 
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The doctors thought at first that he would recover but instead of recovering 
he became very sick, although he had skillful medicle attention and faithful nurses, 
Goldsmith was determined to use “James powders” but at this time they did him 
more harm than good. Goldsmith grew weaker because he had no appitite on the 
fourth day of April he fell into a dull sleep but awoke he died the same morning 
at five o’clock, he was 46 years old. 

Goldsmiths death was a shock to the literary world, when Reynolds heard the 
news he discarded his pen for the day, and when High Kelly hear of his death he 
shed tears and he was also to Goldsmiths funeral and he shed as many tears over 
Goldsmith body as Goldsmiths best friend. 

Goldsmiths pall-bearers were Hon. Lord Shelburne, Lord South, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Hon. Beauclerc, Mr. Burke and David Garrick. 

Goldsmith was buried five days after his death at Temple Church burial grounds 
and later a bust was put in poets corner Westminister Abbey in his memory. 


235 Silas Marner. 


Silas Marner at Lantern Yard was a very good hard working man that did 
not overcharge his neighbors for his work, he was kind hearted as shown in his 
care of the bishop. 

At Raveloe he was a tight fisted miser that worked all night long in order to 
get more gold, and he had no regard for this neighbors in kicking them out of the 
house when they came to be healed, and also running the boys away that came 
and looked in the windows. 

When his gold was stolen he became heartbroken he didn’t even attempt to 
weave all the time he became lonely. 

When Eppie came to him it brought him closer to the heart’s of his neighbors 
he straightened up and became more of a man, and of course with Eppie he 
couldn’t weave all the time and get gold. He took to going to Church, he visited 
with the neighbors and they visited with him. 

When the Casse’s offer to adopt Eppie he shows his temper in telling Godfrey 
his opinion of him, which shows that he is the man he use to be when he was 
young. 


248 Mr Winton. 


In the northern part of town almost on the outskirts there is a small store 
known as “Winton’s Ice Cream Parlor. People waiting for the street car often 
drop in here, especially on rainy days. Here is the place an author, poet or any- 
one who likes to study human nature might situate himself to do so. The tables 
in the rear are always occupied in the evenings by a group of typical La Salle 
boys, who play cards an ‘punch the candy board! But from all this crowd none 
are more interesting than Mr Winton himself, who is always the center of the boys. 

He is small, quick, and alert, with small, black, beady eyes which sparkle and 
dance yet seem sharp enough to pierce one. He is scarely an inch over five feet 
and his short arms dangle freely at his sides as he takes his short quick steps. His 
small feet are never still even when sitting or standing; his childish restlessness 
is attributed to his nervous disposition. A normal chair is too high for him so he 
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swings his legs to keep time with his talking; when standing he is never in one 
place longer than two minutes. 

And Mr Winton can talk,—talk faster than any of the boys; and not only 
faster but more,—yes, he can talk more than any woman in the neighborhood. 
His tongue is said to keep apace with his feet wnich are constantly “on the go.” 
He picks up snatches of the war news here and there in the paper and as readily 
gives his opinion of it (the war) as he does the neighborhood gossip. 

It is a common saying that small men possess some of the traits belonging to 
women. Mr Winton possesses two noticeable ones,—his talking and his ability 
to cook. In his younger days he had been a baker but because of a disaster his 
cooking is now limited to meals and serving at lodges, picnic lunches, and the 
like. He has been “baching it” for a number of years but neighbors tending his 
business say he is tireing of it and that he is not very happy because of being 
lonesome. But neighbors not tending his business tell of his engagement and say 
she is young and pretty,—so there must be some one who cares for the little 
‘dried up’ bachelor. This question now is “Will he be happy then?” Ah!, who 
can say!! 


251 A Canoeing Party. 


One morning in May, many years ago I took a walk along the Potomac River. 
Everything seemed so bright and happy that morning. Birds sang in the trees 
over-head. Flowers their head in the breeze, and the old Potomac sang merrily 
as it flowed along. I, myself felt very happy too. I sat on the river bank, and while 
sitting there, a canoe came down the river. In it were two boys and two girls, 
who were laughing, and chatting merrily. As the drew near the bank, they waved 
to me and I waved back. 

I watched the canoe and its occupants, until it was out of sight. All day they 
were in my thoughts. The next morning I read in the paper, that a canoe near 
Lander, on the Potomac River had capsized, and drowned two girls and two boys 
This made me feel very sad. 


281 The Arrival of the Veterans 


Last Sunday evening about five oclock a friend telephoned me and asked me to 
go to town with him. I consented, so in a few minutes we were togather, and on 
our way to town. After being in town a half an hour or so we decided to go to 
the railroad stations and see the Veterans come in. We intended to go to both 
stations but found so many things to attract our attention at the Terminal 
Station, that we stayed there and did not visit the other stations. 

As we walked in the Terminal Station a train had just pulling in, I do not 
know where it was from but from the looks and a actions of the people who came 
from the train one could easily judge, it was from some western place. The pas- 
sengers were—from the looks of their baggage, and the expression on their faces, 
—from a small town because as they would walk into the station they would 
stop and gaze with their mouths open as if they were filled with wonder at the 
grandure of the station. Train were arriving about every fifteen minutes and the 
passengers were all loaded with baggage. It was really very amusing to see them, 
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and note the passengers from each train, because from each train a person could 
see the difference in the action, dress and customs of the people. 

Leaving the station and walking towards town, we see the old and young 
visitors trying to locate a hotel. They would look at the steeples on the station 
and then the clock, notice the street cars and seemed to be filled with wonder and 
amazment when the saw the Tidewater car run under the station. They would 
ask question which a person that had lived in a city could never think of. One 
old veteran who could hardly see came up to us and asked to be directed to a 
hotel so we went to a hotel with him. After leaving the hotel my friend and I took 
the car and went home. 


324 The Morning After a Late Spring Frost 


One morning I went outside, and it was colder than the mornings of the last 
two or three weeks. I looked around, and saw that the vines around the houses 
were frozen, the garden was frozen. I went back into the house for it was still cool. 

Soon the folks came out, and said that it must of froze pretty hard to freeze 
the vines and the gardens. The neighbors had their bushes covered with sacks, 
but in the morning they had them off again for the sun was coming out, and was 
going to get warm again. 


374 Woman's Suffrage 


There is no question before the public today, which is so mis-understood either 
through ignorance or prejudice as woman’s suffrage. 

In a recent election in the East the ballot was defeated because many thought 
it meant ‘probition.’ To Lord Asquith and other English notables it may mean 
‘militism.’ To some men it means, that if the women are given the right to vote 
they will become independent and will not want to marry. Something wrong with 
the man. Some women do not care for suffrage. They can remain at home with 
innumerable of the opposite sex. Enthusiastic workers of cause tell how superior 
women of to-day are to the women of the past. Are they? You vaguely remember 
Helen of Troy, Cleopater, Catherine the Great Queen Elizebeth, the heroines of 
the worlds greatest litertur and works of art. Are they? It is the cure for all social 
and political evils, So? Germany's women were not granted suffrage, indeed no 
one ever heard of a German woman wanting it and yet—Germany has the most 
perfect government in modern times. Some go so far as to call it woman’s rights. 
Suffrage is not a right, if it was why do we require forgieners to become naturalized 
before they can vote? Why does a man have to be twerity-one years of age before 
he can vote? 

Woman's Suffrage is not probition; it is not militism; it is not the cause for 
sO many unmarried young women; it does not require every one to vote and be 
interested; you hesitate as to whether the modern woman is superior to the woman 
of the past; it is not the solution of our social and political problems, and it is not 
a right. 

What is it then? 

Woman’s Suffrage is the extension of the privlige of voting to women. Its 
results may be few or many. 
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402 Susperstitions of the Scottish. 


The Highlanders of Scotland had verious susperstitions. The reasons for their 
susperstitions were the were from lack of education; far from civilization and be- 
lieved what their ancestors had told them. One of their most commondest susper- 
stitions was believing in dreams. As when Allan-bane dreamed of the stranger 
coming, and seeing the cloths and steed he should ride on. He also dreamed how 
the stranger would be treated. This prophecy came true. When the gost was sup- 
posed to be riding, around the it meant danger to the people of the house. 

Brian the Hermit was the prophet of the Scottish people. The people believing 
Brain’s father was a fantom, believed everything Brian said. The curses which 
Brian uttered when the firy cross was being prepeared such as, If one who hear 
the call and did not hed he would not be buried with his ancestors and several 
other terrible things. When Brian was supposed to see Ben-Shies the spirit which 
guard the chief, but when the Ben-Shies wailled it meant death. The River 
Demon was also seen by Brian it was a horse which rose from the rive, and it also 
was a sign of danger the Scottish people thought. 

When Brian was put into the skin of a slain bullock and sent to a place where 
it was very wild. He was to sleep until a vision came to him. As they were pre- 
pearing for to make war upon King James. Brian was to find out which side would 


win. These are some of the superstitions of the Scottish as found in “The Lady of 
the Lake”. 


403 The Spell of Italy 


In the selection of reading matter, I lean to the suggestion of older, mature 
readers, rather than make any disastrous choice. Time is so short, and books so 
many, that one cannot really afford to waste precious moments are worthless and 
unprofitable reading matter. “The Spell of Italy” came into my hands through 
the kindness and interest of a dear friend, one who is ever-ready to make the 
helpful suggestion as regards books and reading. Italy has always held a sort of 
enchantment for me, as seen through the eyes of Shakespeare, Lamb, Milton and 
the immortal Brownings; the suggestive title very likely touched the responsive 
chord, and caused me to attend with a very lively interest the rambles and ad- 
ventures of Filia and Mother, the two principal characters, whose last names 
are suppressed, and one does not feel the need of them. 

One of the chief charms of the book is its friendliness. We are not apart, look- 
ing on we are distinctly a third member of this party of two, who unlike most 
American tourists, have come to “feel” and “live” Italy,—not to “do” it—They 
are essentially “simpatica” in they have caught the true spirit of Italy. One can- 
not help but love Filia, with her vivacity, spontaneity and saving humor, her 
love-affair, and her passion for pink coral beads. 

The whole account is as complete and finished a guide as any prospective tour- 
ist would want, but told in a delightfully narrative fashion, farthest from the 
pedantic. The word-paintings are beautiful, and quite bring us a breath of the 
purely Italian atmosphere—Italian atmosphere as found in the provincial towns 
and the suburbs, pure and fragrant, without the religious oppressiveness of Rome. 
These wholesome, vivid descriptions are interspersed with charming legends of 
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St. Francis, St. Catherine, Ilaria, and similar interesting figures. A bit of history 
is introduced in the beginning, as a conversation between Filia and Signor Aztalos, 
her lover. Aside from the romantic interest of the discussion, it makes its appeal 
to the enthusiastic student of modern history, through the days of Cavour, Gari- 
baldi and Victor Immanuel. 

All of the rather instructive material is tempered by the introduction of a deli- 
cate little story, “Vertu in Rilevo”, or “Virtues in Relief”; highly romantic, yet 
dignified, and with a certain sprightness, suggesting its American origin. 


405 In the dead of night. 


Wide awake, and at such an hour! If only there were moonlight.” So I vainly 
sighed, for with moonlight much is possible. If the moon had been shining, I 
could have dressed and stolen forth from the slumbering house for a pleasant 
walk, or I might have contented myself with something less exciting, yet scarcely 
less enjoyable, as contemplating the garden from the window, or imagining 
definite forms for the drifting clouds. But, dark and still as the night was, there 
was no opportunity for any of these amusements. 

Sleep was out of the question, yet this did not disturb me. I was glad, very 
glad to be alone and untroubled in the silence of the night. The darkness seemed 
full of half hidden secrets, and almost willing to impart them. The cracking of 
the furniture was understood, and the cries of neighboring cats held for me no 
terror. Childish superstitions and fears had fled, and the beauty and wonder of 
even a moonless night was apparent to me. 

This was the time of change in my garden. “There, even now,” I thought, “the 
surprises of the morning are being prepared. And Oh the poppies!”—the very 
thought of them delighted me—‘“my little heathen poppies! they are awake, I 
know. Perhaps they are concocting now their irresistible eastern charm. Poor 
weary Christian roses! I am afraid that you are learning this year, to your sor- 
row, that the human heart is ungrateful indeed, and that we mortals are too prone 
to turn from an old and tried friend to a new. Yet, oh roses, though I love you, 
what, in all my garden is so exquisitely fair as a poppy? 

And as I thought thus, I saw the poppies in the garden swaying to and fro in 
the breeze. I looked and looked, and the poppy bed grew longer and broader, and 
behold! I stood in the midst of a vast field of poppies. Back and forth, gently, 
the flowers swayed on their slender stems, and from them arose the drowsy song 
of sleep. Gradually the song grew fainter and the vision of the poppies grew dim, 
until, at last, I slept. 
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A NEW ANALYTIC SEWING SCALE 


By KATHARINE MURDOCH 


Director of Educational Research, Punahou School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


A scale for the measurement, of hand sewing, devised by the 
writer, was first published by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College in 1919. It consists of fifteen half-tone reproductions of 
samples of hand sewing which vary in general merit from extremely 
poor sewing to that of very excellent quality. The scale was made 
in much the same manner as was the Thorndike Handwriting Scale. 
It has served, and is still serving, the very useful purpose of furnish- 
ing a measuring rod for the general merit of the hand sewing of 
girls in elementary school and in high school. An article by Miss 
Clara M. Brown in this number of the REcorD will show some of 
the uses to which this scale has been put. 

Several practical considerations have come to light through the 
use that has been made of this scale, which have led the writer to 
feel that it needed to be supplemented. One such consideration is 
the fact that pupils themselves have not used the scale as much as 
seems advisable. The old scale is not in convenient form to be 
handled easily each day by the pupils. Moreover, the units in which 
the scale values are expressed are unequal and are in decimal terms 
of a denomination somewhat difficult for pupils to interpret. Then, 
too, the expense of the scale is such that many schools have not 
furnished copies to the individual pupils. Altogether it seemed that 
a new scale for the measurement of sewing, made up of fewer units 
than the old scale and so more convenient, and less expensive, 
would be very desirable. 

A second consideration which made a new scale seem desirable 
is the need felt by teachers for an analytic type of instrument for 
measuring the merit of sewing. The original scale measured general 
merit in hand sewing. Abilities to make separate stitches such as 
hemming, overcasting, backstitch etc. were all pooled into one 
general measurement. Some means of measuring each of these 


abilities separately has been desired by many users of the Sewing 
Scale. 
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Thus, in order to supplement the original scale and to fill the 
needs mentioned above, a new scale called the Murdoch Analytic 
Sewing Scale has been devised. It is especially adapted to individual 
use by the pupil because of its convenience in handling, its more 
easily understood units of measurement, and its price. It possesses 
the analytic feature of measuring five different stitches separately. 
It consists in fact of five scales. Each scale consists of but five 
units. Thus, there are in all twenty-five samples of sewing, all of 
which are conveniently displayed in a single folder. Full instructions 
to pupils for the use of the scale are printed on the outside of 
the folder. Directions to teachers are furnished on a separate sheet, 
and also in the manual which accompanies the original Sewing 
Scale. 

The method of constructing the new scale was somewhat dif- 
ferent from that employed with the original scale.! The new scale 
consists in reality of five short scales, one for each of the following 
sewing stitches: hemming, overcasting, running, combination, 
and backstitch. In each of these five scales the aim was to include 
five samples of the particular stitch, which should represent equal 
intervals of merit. It was also the purpose in constructing the 
Analytic Sewing Scale to have the corresponding samples of each 
of the five stitches in the five scales of equal sewing merit. No 
attempt was made to cover the whole range of sewing ability. 
Sewing samples little above zero in value particularly were not 
desired in this short scale for the pupil’s own use. 

The material for constructing the new scale was obtained from 
girls in the seventh and eighth grades of Public School Number 17, 
New York City. These girls made a hundred sewing samplers 
upon which appeared the five stitches enumerated above. Be- 
fore any judgments were passed upon this sewing, the samplers 
were cut into pieces so that each sewing stitch became a separate 
unit. 

The hundred samples of each stitch were then judged independ- 
ently by twenty competent judges in the following manner: Each 
judge was asked to sort the hundred samples of, let us say, hemming, 
into seven piles, which would represent seven equal intervals of 
merit. In the same way, and by the same judges, the samples of 

1 For a description of the derivation of the original Murdoch Sewing Scale see The 


Measurement of Certain Elements of Hand Sewing, by Katharine Murdoch, published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
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the four other stitches were arranged.? Each of the one hundred 
samples of each stitch was thus judged twenty times. Each time 
it was judged it was given a score represented by the number of 
the pile in which it was placed. If a judge placed it in the pile 
containing the best samples, it was given a score of 1, if it had been 
placed in the “poorest” pile, it was given a score of 7. The sum of 
the twenty scores constituted the total value of each sample. 
Twenty is thus the highest value a sample could attain, if it were 
placed in Pile 1 by each of its twenty judges. Seven times twenty, 
or 140, would be its value if it were poor enough to be placed in Pile 
7 by every single judge.* 

The twenty judges having done their work and the sum of their 
estimates having been thus recorded, we had for each sewing stitch 
one hundred samples, each with a registered value. 

The problem now was to choose, from among these hundred 
samples, five to form the scale for each particular stitch. These 
five should cover as wide a range as possible of the material we had 
at hand. They should represent equal intervals of merit, and the 
corresponding samples of each of the five stitches should be of equal 
value. 

On the assumption that the “values” of the samples represented 
given numbers of equal amounts of a something, called a unit of 
merit in sewing, the three above mentioned requirements could be 
filled, provided there existed among the total number of judged 
samples those with the exactly required values. That is, had the 
five best samples of each stitch been given the same value, and had 
the five worst samples been assigned the same value, and had there 
existed three intervening samples of each stitch which had values 
lying at three exactly even distances between the best and the 
worst values, then the requirements would have been absolutely 
fulfilled. Unfortunately samples with these exact values did not 
exist in every case. However, samples with closely lying values 
could be substituted in each case and therefore no considerable 


? An estimate of the reliability of these judgments, and of their comparative relia- 
bility as they refer to the different stitches is furnished y the following coefficients 
of correlation. The correlation between ten judgments of running stitch and ten other 
judgments of the same stitch was .82. A similar correlation for hemming was 
-88; for combination stitch, .91; for overcasting, .92; for backstitch, .95; and for 
the sum of the five stitches combined, .96. 

* These values could of course be divided by 20, and so equal, for each sample, the 
average score given it by its twenty judges. 
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departure from strict accuracy was necessary. In detail the pro- 
cedure of choosing the scale samples was as follows. 

The sample of each stitch having the highest value and the one 
having the lowest value were chosen to constitute the extremes of 
the scale in order to make the range of each scale as wide as possible. 
It so happened that the best samples of each of the five stitches had 
not exactly the same value, the range being from 21 for running, to 
31 for hemming. According to the assumption suggested above as 
to the equality of these values, the best samples of running, over- 
casting, hemming, combination, and backstitch are not exactly 
equal in merit. However, if the assumption is made that the best 
sample of any stitch which is made by a group of one hundred girls 
is equal in sewing merit to the best sample of any other stitch made 
by the same group of girls, they are of course equal. Each assump- 
tion has some validity. In any case the error of assuming equality 
is not great. The accompanying table which gives the exact values 
for each sample in each scale will make it possible for the very 
scrupulous to estimate the exact amount of error which exists in 
the final calling of these samples equal in merit. What has been said 
of the best samples applies also to the worst, except that for these 
the differences in value are not so great. 

For the sample for the middle of each scale the one which had a 
value nearest 80 was chosen. Since the twenty judges arranged the 
samples in seven piles, varying equally in merit, those samples put 
into Pile 4 must have been those whose merit lay halfway between 
best and worst. A total value of 80 represents an average score of 
4 given by the twenty judges. 

The remaining two samples to be supplied for each scale were 
chosen by finding samples whose values most nearly approached 
the halfway mark between the values of the best and middle samples, 
and the worst and middle samples, of each stitch. 

Thus five samples of each stitch were chosen to constitute a scale, 
the intervals between successive steps being equal. The five scales 
together form the Analytic Sewing Scale. 

The next problem was to decide what values to assign to the 
steps in the scale. The scales, not extending downward to zero, 
offered no justification for assigning numerical values to the various 
steps as I, 2, 3, 4 and 5, which should in any sense have the meaning 
that 4 had twice as much merit as 2. The values for the Analytic 
Scale might of course be assigned in terms of the original Sewing 
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Scale and thus gain the advantage of belonging to a series which 
extended upward from zero. 

This valuing of the new scale in terms of the old was the method 
adopted, not only for the somewhat theoretical reason just sug- 
gested, but for a very practical reason also. One main purpose of all 
educational scales is that teachers and pupils shall have standards 
set up, not only on paper but in their minds, of certain definite 
qualities which are represented by exact numerical values. Already 
those who have used the Sewing Scale extensively have adopted 
such mental measuring. A certain sewing product to them im- 
mediately suggests that its value is, let us say, about 10. In order 
to use and strengthen this useful habit, it seemed very wise to bring 
the two scales into line numerically.‘ 

This was done by locating the top step and the bottom step of 
the Analytic Scale in terms of the old scale. Twenty judges, not 
those who had judged the hundred samples, were asked to think 
of the five poorest samples (one of each stitch) as constituting one 
sewing sampler, and to assign to it a value in terms of the Sewing 
Scale, that is to decide at exactly what point on the old scale the 
bottom of the new scale fell. Each judge then similarly assigned a 
value to the five best samples. In combining the twenty judgments 
into a single measure, double weight was given to the three judg- 
ments made by persons accustomed to the use of the Sewing Scale 
and an average of all the judgments was taken. 

The average for the lower limit of the Analytic Scale, thus 
arrived at, was 6.0; for the upper limit, it was 15.8. As this scale 
is intended primarily for easy use by pupils, it was decided to call 
the upper limit 16.0. This made it very simple to assign values to 
the three intermediate steps, which should be at equal intervals 
and at the same time easy for the pupil to interpret. The final scale 
values are therefore 6, 8.5, 11, 13.5 and 16. 

The new Analytic Sewing Scale is not intended to replace the 
older Sewing Scale. The original scale has its values much more 
accurately determined, it contains many more steps, and covers a 
wider range of sewing ability. It should be used whenever very 
careful, accurate measurement in hand sewing is required. 

The new scale-is cheaper and more convenient. It should be used 
freely and easily by the pupil, who should have access occasionally 


* The suggestion for doing so was first made by Miss Clara M. Brown, after wide 
experience with the use of the Sewing Scale. 
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to the larger scale also. The new scale possesses the analytic feature 
and should be used by both teachers and pupils to discover strong 
and weak points in the individual’s sewing. 

In connection with both the old and new scales the writer wishes 
emphatically to state that the aim of the scales is not that the formal 
aspect of hand sewing shall be unduly stressed. Indeed, proper use 
of these instruments by teachers, through the setting up of minimum 
and maximum standards, should bring about speedy recognition of 
the inadequacy and wastefulness of many time-worn practices; 
while proper use of the scales by pupils should lead to an independ- 
ence of judgment, power of self-criticism, ability accurately to 
check and to record progress, which are the psychological requisites 
for all rapid and thorough learning. 


TABLE SHOWING ACTUAL VALUES OF SCALE SPECIMENS FOR EACH OF THE FIVE 


STITCHES 

Final value given to samples Ov H — Combi- 
when scaled in terms of the|} Running h nation 
original Sewing Scale Stitch 

16 21 27 31 22 25 

13.5 50 53 55 50 52 

II 80 80 80 79 80 

8.5 110 108 109 107 107 

6 139 136 138 133 134 


In the body of the table are given the actual values of the samples 
used to form the Analytic Sewing Scale, each value being the sum 
of the scores given that sample by twenty judges, who scored them 
from one to seven; one being the best and seven the lowest score 
given to a sample by one judge. 
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INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNING THE 
MURDOCH SEWING SCALE 


By CLARA M. BROWN 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, University of Minnesota 


When the monograph on The Measurement of Certain Elements 
of Hand Sewing and the accompanying scale by Dr. Katharine 
Murdoch were published in 1919 by Teachers College, the writer 
studied them with considerable interest. The material attracted 
attention because it was the first attempt to apply scientific meas- 
urement to any phase of home economics work, and because it 
supplied an instrument for getting at certain facts which the writer 
was interested in discovering. As a result of this interest the in- 
vestigations ' described in this article were undertaken. They were 
carried on in eight school systems in which the teachers of home 
economics were sufficiently interested to codperate.? 

Before advocating the use of the scale it seemed wise to determine 
whether or not it was a valid one—whether it really measured 
hand-sewing skill, and whether its use would tend to increase the 
accuracy with which people judged hand sewing. The method of 
proving its validity is herein outlined. When that was estab- 
lished, the plan of the investigation was to determine the norms of 
the different grades and ages; to discover the correlation between 
skill in hand sewing and ability to construct garments, and between 
speed and skill in hand sewing; and, finally, to test out the prophetic 
value of the test. 


PROOFS OF VALIDITY 


It seemed reasonable to assume that if the marks which pupils 
received in clothing construction courses showed a fair correlation 
with their scores on the test, the validity of the scale would be 


' The author is indebted to Professors William A. McCall and Anna M. Cooley of 
Teachers College for their helpful advice; and to the Minnesota State Department of 
Education, and the teachers of home economics, whose codperation made the investi- 
gations possible. 

*A more detailed description of these experiments together with additional charts, 
tables, and explanations may be found in a master’s thesis by the writer, copies of 
which are on file in the library of Columbia University. 
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indicated. The correlation was found to be .533 as is shown in 
Table 


TABLE I 
CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORE ON MURDOCH TEST AND MARK IN COURSE 
Grade Number of r 
Cases 
Eighth grade 
Ninth grade 
36 -742 
Tenth grade 
188 cases‘ 
Average correlation. ......... .533 


An additional check on the validity of the scale was made in the 
following manner. Two groups of senior students in the University 
of Minnesota were used as judges. Group A was made up of girls 
who were going out as teachers of home economics; Group B was a 
class in educational diagnosis, composed of thirteen men and 
eight women, only one of whom had had any training in home 
economics. One hundred samplers were used and divided into five 
sets of twenty each to facilitate scoring. The average deviation of 
judgments for Group A was 1.17; for Group B, it was 1.59, the scale 
range being from 0 to 16.4. This indicates that those who had 
had training in the subject-matter covered by the scale made a 
somewhat better showing than did the other judges; but the devia- 
tion is sufficiently low for the second group (considering that it was 
their first attempt at using the scale) to show that it has definite 
value as an objective measure of hand-sewing skill. 

Product scales, such as this sewing scale, are scoring instruments, 
not real tests,5 and are supposed to be used to aid in judging quality 

3 Correlation was computed by Spearman’s Method of Ranks as given in How to 
Measure in Education, by William A. McCall (Macmillan, 1922), on pages 391-392; 
and was transmuted by Table 44, page 393. 

4 It was impossible to find the correlation for the other groups to whom the test was 
given because of the fact that the marks were indicated by letters and did not yield a 


sufficient number of groups to be treated statistically. 
§ McCall, William A. How to Measure in Education, page 270. 
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of work,—in this instance, the quality of hand work on garments. 
The scale has been used in another way, however, to a consid- 
erable extent, as is explained below. Before the scale could be 
widely used it was necessary to establish grade and age norms. 
Giving the directions to the children in a form similar to those Dr. 
Murdoch used for the making of the samplers from which the scale 
was originally made seemed to be the quickest way to arrive at 
these norms. They are given in Tables II, III, and IV and are 
shown graphically in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. These same directions 
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could be used to advantage in giving a test to determine placement 
of transfer pupils, since the test seems to have considerable prophetic 
value as is shown by the correlation of .533 of the scores with the 
marks the pupils made in their construction courses;* and as is 


*See Table I. 
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shown also by experience with the scale described under “Placement 


of Transfer Pupils” on page 463. 


Norms 


4.6 
6.0 
7.6 
9.0 
10.8 
11.5 
12.7 


Norms 


2.9 
5-5 
6.0 
6.5 
7°5 
8.3 
9.1 
9.7 

10.8 


TABLE II 
GRADE NORMS FOR SKILL IN THE MURDOCH SCALE 
Number of 
Grade Cases 
First year college. . ...... 129 
Second year college... .... 53 
1282 cases 
TABLE III 
AGE NORMS FOR SKILL IN THE MURDOCH SCALE? 
Number of 
Age Cases 
1029 cases 


It should be understood that the age norms are tentative. 
Those for the oldest and youngest groups, in particular, will prob- 
ably be altered with an increased number of cases. The factor of 
selection must be recognized, but, from the available data, it is 


impossible to estimate how much influence it exerts. 


7 The pupils whose scores were used for determining the above age norms were all 
either in the grades or in high school. Since on many of the college students’ cards 
the age was not filled in, it was deemed advisable to disregard this group entirely 


in determining the norms. 
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TABLE IV 
GRADE NORMS FOR SPEED IN THE MurpDocH TEST 
Number of 
Grade Cases Norms 
First year college. ....... 125 32 w 
Second year college ...... 56 31 , 


1279 cases 


Apparently, as far as hand sewing is concerned, there is little 
difference in the rates at which children sew the first time they 
attempt a problem. But it was found that when this test was given 
a second time to the same children, after a lapse of several months, 
there was a gain of twenty-five per cent in the median time required 
to complete it. 


PROPHETIC VALUE OF THE TEST 
I. PLACEMENT OF TRANSFER PUPILS 


One of the many problems confronting teachers is the proper 
placement of transfer pupils. The work in sewing so lacks in stand- 
ardization that the report card brought from the former school is 
seldom of much value in locating the child satisfactorily in the new 
school. The method now used at the School of Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota is herewith given. A good many transfer 
pupils enter there each year, as do also those who have had sewing 
experience in the trade or at home. Prior to 1920 the data on their 
report cards, garments brought for inspection, and discussion 
of the work previously done were used to determine the classes in 
which they should be placed. Sometimes, on the basis of such 
evidence, a “good guess” was made; very frequently it was a poor 
one. For the past two years each pupil who asked for credit in 
clothing construction has been required to take the Murdoch test. 
She is supplied with the necessary equipment and a sheet of direc- 


* With a larger number of cases it would probably be found that the eighth grade 
would not have a slower rate of speed than the seventh, as is indicated here. 
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tions, account is kept of the time taken to do the work, and the 
sampler is scored by use of the Murdoch Scale. 

The above procedure is easily handled, taking little of the in- 
structor’s time. Furthermore, on the basis of this test girls have 
been placed far more satisfactorily than by means formerly 
employed. It should be made clear that the accuracy with 
which pupils follow directions should be particularly noted as well 
as the time consumed, because ability to follow directions is quite 
as important in determining placement as is skill in technique. 
Another desirable feature of this plan is that the pupils feel better 
satisfied with the class in which they are placed than when other 
methods are used. No child argues very long that she should go 
in an advanced class when she is allowed to compare her work with 
the scale and finds it is far below the median of skill for the class 
to which she aspires, or that the sampler which she has produced 
shows slight resemblance to the correctly made one. 


2. DISCOVERING PUPILS’ DIFFICULTIES AND ABILITIES 


One of the problems always encountered in trying to get sewing 
teachers to use the class discussion method, instead of giving indi- 
vidual assistance to pupils has been their contention that it is im- 
possible to get children to sew at anything like the same rate of 
speed. The children may start off together but they are soon so 
scattered that class discussion is quite useless. When the skillful 
teacher has learned to know her pupils she can guide the slow ones to 
select the simplest form of the problem to be constructed, and allow 
the more rapid sewers to choose a somewhat more complicated 
form of the garment, and to do additional work, thus turning out 
more attractive garments—a sort of “maximum-minimum” assign- 
ment. However, the first problem with a new class is apt to be 
started off blindly. 

Giving the Murdoch test early in the course (except in a 
beginning class which has never had any instruction) makes it 
possible for the teacher to get an idea immediately as to which 
pupils work slowly, and which have poor standards and will need 
to improve their technique; it will indicate those who will need 
extra help, since the way in which they follow directions for the 
test seems to be a good criterion for judging their ability to follow 
class or printed explanations for construction work. There seems 
to be considerable correlation between intelligence and the accuracy 
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with which directions are followed. In a class of ninth-grade pupils 
it was found that of the twenty-three members of the class, all but 
three who were below the median of intelligence failed to follow 
directions for the test accurately, and only three who were above 
the median in intelligence made any mistakes of this kind. 

In like manner the use of the test will serve to indicate those 
pupils who have already attained a reasonable degree of hand-sew- 
ing skill and for whom no further drill is necessary. Much time is 
spent in school work in having children do over things which they 
already know how to do, with the result that they either lose interest 
or attain a higher degree of proficiency in technique than is essential, 
when the time might be more profitably spent. Speaking em- 
pirically, I should say that the average child should not be urged 
to attain a quality of hand sewing above about eleven on the Mur- 
doch Scale. Finer work than that may be desirable in certain in- 
stances, but I question the advisability of taking school time to 
give the practice needed to attain it. 

Another phase of the same problem is that of holding a class to 
a time schedule. This is important if a definite amount of ground is 
to be covered, and is also vital if the class discussion method 
is to work satisfactorily. Many teachers contend that children 
cannot be hurried in their sewing since, if they sew rapidly, they do 
poor work. This point is worth considering because one of the most 
prevalent criticisms of the sewing work offered in the schools is 
that children sew so slowly that their work is of slight economic 
value. The correlation between speed and skill was found to be 
.132. Upon first glance this appears to be a low correlation, but 
it is rather surprisingly high when one realizes that it indicates 
that the more rapidly one sews the better the work is apt to be. 
It should be understood that this is only true within limits; pushed 
too hard a child tends to gain speed at the expense of technique 
or only with the result of nervous strain. But under ordinary cir- 
cumstances one does the best work when doing it at a fair rate of 
speed. 

The theory of “individual differences” seems to hold in sewing 
ability as well as in other lines; but while there is a wide scattering,® 
nevertheless, it should be noted that the majority “bunch together” 
around the median in a way that indicates that while there are a 
few very rapid sewers and a few very slow ones most of the children 

See Fig. 4. 
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can be kept fairly well together. Especially is this true if the 
teacher exercises wise guidance when the children are planning 
their problems, and if, in the placement of pupils, due consideration 
has been given to their ability and their previous experience. The 
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Fic. 4. Time Distribution Curves and Medians for Murdoch Test 


fact that the time medians for the same grades in different schools 
are so similar,!° would lead one to believe that it should be quite 
possible to plan courses of study in clothing construction work which 
would be quite generally acceptable. 

The foregoing conclusions are based, of course, only upon the 
results of the work done in the measurement of hand sewing, but I 


10 See Fig. 5 and Fig. 6. 
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am inclined to think that further investigations will prove that the 
same thing is true with machine work. It is to be hoped that a scale 
for machine sewing will be worked out shortly, which will be based 
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upon a sufficient number of samples and upon a sufficient number 
of judgments to make the objective measurement of machine sewing 
possible, as the Murdoch Scale has made possible the evaluating of 
hand sewing. 


WHEN IS HAND SEWING MOST ADVANTAGEOUSLY BEGUN? 


There has been for some time considerable controversy as to 
the value of teaching hand sewing and as to when it should be 
taught. At first, clothing work consisted chiefly of “stitches”; later 
the making of models was added; then, as laboratories began to 
be equipped with sewing machines, attention was turned to the 
construction of real garments. The conservative group still began 
with the teaching of “stitches,” following that with machine sew- 
ing; the reform group insisted that “since machine sewing does not 
require so detailed a muscular control” " as does hand sewing, it 
should precede hand sewing. 

One reason for the continuance of the former practice lies in the 
fact that where sewing is introduced below the seventh grade, there 
is seldom equipment for doing anything but hand work. This quite 
naturally leads one to enquire into the worth of giving hand sewing 
in these grades. The writer’s personal experience has led her to feel 


“ Home Economics in American Schools. University of Chicago Press, 1920, page 9. 
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that the results have been far from satisfactory in the matter of the 
“accessory” and “concomitant” responses.” It takes children so 
long to sew garments by hand that they are apt to lose all interest 
in the problem before it is finished; or if the teacher attempts to 
avoid that difficulty by introducing several small articles for con- 
struction, time is apt to be frittered away in making things of no 
real value. Doing work by hand that should be done by machine 
is a most unsound procedure. We have no right to teach girls 
methods which are so antiquated and wasteful. 

In order to determine what the pupil gains in the “primary” re- 
sponses,!* namely hand-sewing skill, by being given this work in grades 
below the seventh, the following procedure was carried out. The 
line was drawn more or less dogmatically between the sixth and the 
seventh grades since the work below the seventh grade was largely 
hand sewing, while that above was becoming increasingly machine 
sewing, as was indicated by the writer’s personal experience, and by 
the answers to a questionnaire filled out by the teachers in whose 
schools this experiment was carried on; and since it was felt that 
prior to the seventh grade the average child is not sufficiently 
mature to do hand sewing well, without nervous strain. 

The pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades were con- 
sidered separately and the median scores of the different groups are 
listed below. 

SEVENTH GRADE 


6.0—for those having had sewing below the 7th grade (150 cases) 
6.6—for those having had no sewing below the 7th grade (48 cases) 


EIGHTH GRADE 
7.4-—for those having had sewing below the 7th grade (102 cases) 
8.0—for those having had work in the 7th grade but not below (82 cases) 
NINTH GRADE 


8.4—for those having had no work below the 9th grade (120 cases) 

9.0—for those having hand work in either the 7th or the 8th grade and also in the 
6th grade or below (97 cases) 

9.4—for those having had work in either the 7th or the 8th grade but not below 
that (69 cases) 


It appears, therefore, that one gains nothing in skill by starting 
hand-sewing work below the seventh grade; in fact, that there is 


2 Kilpatrick, W. H. “The Project Method”. TreacHeR CoLLEGE Recorp, Vol. 
No. 4, pages 326-7. 
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not only no improvement but an actual decrease in skill. It is 
possible that with an increased number of cases and with a different 
type of work offered in the grades below the seventh, different 
results would appear. From the data available it was not possible 
to determine whether the different groups whose ratings are given 
were equivalent—as to intelligence or in the matter of selection— 
which would be necessary before one could accept the evidence as 
conclusive. It is to be hoped that others will become sufficiently 
interested in the attempt to determine the most satisfactory place- 
ment of the different phases of home economics work in the curric- 
ulum to carry out further experiments along this line. The 
writer's explanation of the situation which appears to exist is this: 
when a child is taught to sew too early she tends to form poor 
habits in the matter of technique. Later these habits must be 
broken and new ones formed before the girl will do really good hand 
sewing. Thorndike’s admonition to “beware of forming habits 
which must be broken later” seems to hold here. It should also be 
noted that it appears to be desirable to introduce sewing work below 
the ninth grade, in so far as skill in hand sewing is concerned. 


VALUE OF HAND SEWING 


Many people feared that the use of the Murdoch Scale would 
tend to make teachers swing back to emphasizing hand sewing. On 
the contrary, the outcome was that the teachers evaluated the 
results they were getting in relation to the time expended and 
looked into their methods when the time element seemed unsatis- 
factory. It has meant that attention has been centered on the 
fundamental stitches featured in the scale and that creditable skill 
has been attained in less time. This is what one would expect as a 
result of using an objective measure of quality. Some teachers may 
misconstrue the purpose of the scale and over-emphasize hand 
sewing, but it would be due to their lack of judgment and not to 
any intrinsic fault of the scale. 

The next question is this: Has hand sewing real value to-day? 
The reform group above referred to have gone so far as to state 
that “it is difficult to find definite social value for hand sewing” and 
“of those garments made in the homes, practically all are machine 
made.” * Exception should be taken to this statement because 
(1) detailed analyses of a number of standard garments show that 


™ Home Economics in American Schools, page 9. 
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in all but the very simplest ones a certain amount of hand sew- 
ing is essential, and (2) when one considers “quality” garments 
hand sewing becomes an increasingly important factor in deter- 
mining their value, as is indicated by the prices we pay for 
them. It would appear, therefore, that it is desirable to teach cer- 
tain fundamental hand-sewing processes, and from the investiga- 
tions set forth in this discussion, it would seem that the use of 
the Murdoch Scale is of help in teaching most of them. 


SUMMARY 


The following results have been obtained from the investigations 
outlined above: 

1. The validity of the Murdoch Scale as an objective measure 
of hand-sewing skill has been shown. 

2. Skill norms for the scale have been established from the sixth 
grade to the second year of college, inclusive, and for ages ten to 
eighteen, inclusive. 

3. Speed norms have been determined from the sixth grade to the 
second year of college, inclusive. 

4. The Murdoch test has been shown to possess considerable 
prophetic value, especially when the factors of speed and accuracy 
in following directions were considered in addition to that of skill 
in technique. This is of value in (a) placement of transfer pupils or 
those who have had a background of experience in clothing con- 
struction, and (b) discovering individual differences in pupils early in 
the course so that wiser guidance may be exercised. 

5. There is a low but a positive correlation between skill and 
speed in hand sewing, indicating that, within limits, the more 
rapidly one sews the better the quality of the sewing. 

6. Individual differences in the speed with which children sew 
are not so great as to make class teaching of clothing construction 
work impossible. 

7. It appears to be questionable whether anything is gained in 
technique by introducing hand sewing below the seventh grade, 
and in fact it would appear that the pupil’s work in succeeding 
years actually seems to suffer as a result of such procedure. 

8. Hand sewing has a definite although too often an over-esti- 
mated value in clothing construction. 

9. The use of the Murdoch Scale tends to raise the standards of 
quality in hand sewing. 
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COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


ROMIETT STEVENS 


Dr. Romiett Stevens, associate pro- 
fessor of education in Teachers College, 
died on August 7, 1922, at ber summer 
home at Douglas Hill, Me., after a 
brief illness. Miss Stevens was born in 
Middleburg, N. Y., in 1867. She at- 
tended the Academy in Hudson, N. Y. 
from her childhood, and completed the 
high-school course there in 1884. Upon 
her graduation she was appointed to 
the staff of the Academy in which posi- 
tion she remained for three years. In 
1887 she was called to the High School 
at Hudson as an instructor, and be- 
came its principal two years later. 
The following year, 1890, Miss Stevens 
interrupted her teaching to study at 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. After a 
year at Pratt she accepted a position 
with the Prang Educational Company. 
In 1895 Miss Stevens returned to Pratt 
as instructor in English and history, 
which position she held until 1905 when 
she came to Teachers College to study. 

Professor Stevens received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science from Teachers 
College in 1907, the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1908, and the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1912. She was an as- 
sistant in the department of secondary 
education of Teachers College from 
1906 to 1908, instructor from 1908 to 
1912, and assistant professor from 1912 
to 1922. Last spring she was promoted 
to the rank of associate professor of edu- 
cation. In addition to her work in 
secondary education Professor Stevens 
had charge for the past few years of 
the courses for the training of those 
who wish to become advisers of women 
and girls in colleges and secondary 
schools. 


Dr. Stevens is the author of The Ques- 
tion as a Measure of Efficiency in In- 
struction in which field she was a 
pioneer. She had under preparation 
at the time of her death a book on class- 
room methods to be called The Class 
Hour and a study for the United States 
Bureau of Education of the work for 
advisers and deans of women. 

The Recorp is indebted to Dr. 
Julius Sachs, emeritus professor of 
secondary education, for the following 
statement concerning Professor Stev- 
ens and her work at Teachers College: 

“The sudden acute illness, followed 
by the death, of Professor Romiett 
Stevens, came as an overwhelming blow 
to those who knew the value of her 
activities to the College. Her career 
exemplified the line of advance by 
which a capital teacher may become a 
serviceable guide and adviser to other 
young and ambitious teachers. With a 
rich experience as teacher of history in 
the High School of Pratt Institute, she 
turned her attention seventeen years 
ago to broader educational problems, 
that she might help in developing 
higher standards in secondary school 
work. It was my privilege to assist 
and direct her in this new line of en- 
deavor, and her associates of those 
years of transition will bear out the 
statement that among many accom- 
plished aspirants she became rapidly 
conspicuous by the clearness of her 
thought, the wealth of her informa- 
tion, and above all by the idealism 
that dominated her conception of her 
responsibilities. 

“She became a great teacher in her 
chosen field; her doctor’s dissertation 
on the art of questioning has been to 
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hundreds of teachers a beacon light of 
inspiration. But she was far more than 
a great teacher; unconsciously she 
revealed herself to her pupils as a great 
character, the veriest rock of support 
to those in doubt and hesitation. Mod- 
est to a fault in the estimate of her own 
attainments, she was yet firm in her 
convictions, persistent in emphasizing 
the lines of procedure that she knew to 
be correct, critical of superficiality and 
vagueness. She was totally incapable of 
intellectual pettiness, and it was her 
largeness of vision that made her the 
wise counselor, the sympathetic friend 
of her students. In the joy of rousing 
to intellectual responsiveness a great 
body of teachers she frequently disre- 
garded the physical strain that such 
meetings imposed upon her. It was the 
crowning glory of her last years that 
she grouped around herself in the 
women advisers at colleges and high 
schools those whose influence would 
prove helpful to entire generations of 
seriously minded young people. 
“Teachers College deplores the loss 
of such noble members of its faculty asa 
Miss Norsworthy and a Miss Stevens, 
but it has great reason to be proud of 
the impress that these rare souls have 
stamped upon its constituency.” 


KENNETH V. CARMAN 


On July 17 occurred the death of Mr. 
Kenneth V. Carman, instructor in in- 
dustrial arts in Teachers College for 
the past three years. Stricken with 
typhoid during the registration period 
of the summer session, pneumonia fol- 
lowed, and death resulted after a brief 
illness. 

Mr. Carman was born in Stockville, 
Neb., on July 11, 1889. His parents 
soon went to Cambridge, Mass., where 
he received his early education. He 
was graduated from the Rindge Tech- 
nical High School, and later from the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School at 
Boston. After teaching several years 
he came to Teachers College from which 
he received both the bachelor’s degree 
and the master’s degree and diploma. 
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Among the teaching positions which he 
held before coming to Teachers College 
as an instructor, were those of instruc- 
tor in the Rindge Technical High 
School; supervisor of industrial arts at 
Wellesley, Mass., and Westfield, N. J.; 
director of industrial education at 
Richmond, Ind.; and professor of in- 
dustrial education in the State College 
at Pullman, Wash. During the World 
War Mr. Carman served on a commis- 
sion to select sites for camps for the 
training of soldiers in industrial work. 
At the time of his death Mr. Carman 
was engaged in writing a series of book- 
lets on the analyses of industrial occu- 
pations. 

Mr. Carman was a man of fine integ- 
rity and sincere loyalty. He was opti- 
mistic and genial in personality. His 
manner was quiet and unostentatious, 
and he was modest almost to diffidence, 
For a man of only thirty-three he had 
achieved much, and he gave promise of 
contributions of increasingly large 
value. He was loved by all who knew 
him, and we feel deeply his loss, not 
only as an instructor, but as a man 
and as a friend. 


FREDERICK G. BONSER 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS 
DROPS FRESHMAN AND 
SOPHOMORE YEARS 


At a meeting of the Trustees of 
Teachers College, held October 19, 
1922, it was decided to increase by two 
years the requirements for admission 
to its School of Practical Arts by dis- 
continuing the freshman and sopho- 
more years of instruction, which two 
years now represent an enrollment of 
300 students. The School of Practical 
Arts is the division of Teachers College 
which trains teachers of home econ- 
omics, fine arts, physical training, 
music, nursing, and allied subjects. 
Heretofore students could enter the 
freshman class directly after gradua- 
tion from high school, but by the new 
arrangement prospective students must 
now obtain their freshman and sopho- 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


more training in some other college or 
technical school, after which they may 
enter the School of Practical Arts as 
juniors. 

The School of Practical Arts will 
thus limit its instruction to juniors, 
seniors, and post-graduate students. 
It will be two years before the new 
requirements are completely in effect. 
This fall was the last opportunity to 
enter asa freshman. The present fresh- 
man class will be carried through so 
that a sophomore year will be offered 
for 1923-24. New students who have 
had a year’s college work elsewhere 
may join the sophomore class next fall. 
By the fall of 1924 the new regulations 
will be fully effective, only juniors or 
those beyond being admitted. 

This action was made necessary by 
the astonishingly rapid growth in the 
enrollment of the School of Practical 
Arts during the past few years, which 
for some time has overtaxed all the 
facilities of the institution. The School 
of Practical Arts was established just 
ten years ago with an enrollment of 
580 students. To-day the enrollment 
is Over 2000 students, of whom 330 are 
taking post-graduate instruction in the 
various fields offered. The enrollment 
in the junior and senior years is very 
heavy. For a number of years there 
have been increasing demands upon 
the School of Practical Arts for ad- 
vanced instruction. The rapid growth 
of departments of practical arts in 
other colleges and universities through- 
out the country has so increased the 
number of opportunities for the first 
two years of training in this field that 
the Trustees feel that it is now far more 
important that Teachers College should 
conserve its resources for instruction in 
advance of that offered elsewhere. 

In addition to the large enrollment 
this fall in the School of Practical Arts 
there is also a larger attendance than 
ever before in the School of Education 
of Teachers College. Over 1000 gradu- 
ate students are enrolled in the School 
of Education. The total enrollment of 
Teachers College in all departments 
this fall is over 3800 students, which 
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is an increase of about 400 students 
over the fall of 1921. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


The Trustees of Teachers College 
at their meeting on Thursday, October 
19, appointed Dr. George A. Coe, Dr. 
Stephen S. Colvin, and Dr. Albert 
Shiels to professorships in education 
with seats in the Faculty of Education. 
Professor Coe and Dr. Shiels are in 
residence. Professor Colvin will take 
up his work in the College on February 
I, 1923. 

Professor Coe is a graduate of the 
University of Rochester and of Boston 
University, where he took his doctor's 
degree in 1891. He was a student in 
the University of Berlin, and afterward 
became professor of religious education 
in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, in Northwestern University, 
and in Union Theological Seminary. 
He is a leader in the field of religious 
education and author of several books 
on education, notably The Psychology 
of Religion and The Religion of a Mature 
Mind. 

Professor Colvin is a graduate of 
Brown University. He studied at Clark 
University, and was a student in the 
University of Berlin, and also in the 
University of Strassburg, where he 
took his doctor’s degree in 1897. He 
was professor in the University of 
Illinois from 1901 to 1912, and in 
Brown University from 1912 to the 
present time. He is the author of 
several books on psychology and phil- 
osophy and a frequent contributor to 
psychological and educational journals. 

Dr. Shiels is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. He was 
teacher, principal, and district super- 
intendent of the schools of New York 
City from 1890 to 1913, director of the 
Division of Reference and Research of 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion from 1913 to 1916, and superin- 
tendent of schools of Los Angeles from 
1916 to 1919. He is actively identified 
with movements affecting the immi- 
grant and the assimilation of foreign 
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population. Dr. Shiels’ appointment 
in Teachers College is on the Schiff 
Foundation, endowed by Mr. Felix 
M. Warburg in memory of Jacob H. 
Schiff. 


BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Among the summer session students 
in the department of biological chem- 
istry Professor E. Victor Smith of the 
University of Washington was enrolled 
for special research studies in the vita- 
min field, and codperated with Dr. 
Eddy in his work. 

The National Canners Association 
through its research director, Dr. W. 
D. Bigelow, has signified its desire to 
coéperate with Dr. Eddy in extending 
the vitamin studies to canning pro- 
cesses. The work will begin in the 
biochemical laboratories this fall. 

The department will continue during 
the coming year the work on breads 
and the chemistry of Vitamin B which 
is being financed by grants from the 
Fleischman Co. 

The department has nearly ready for 
publication a series of papers which are 
the results of the codperative research 
plan inaugurated two years ago. 
These will include studies of the nutri- 
tive value of peanut meal, studies of 
changes in frying fats, and contribu- 
tions to the relation of diets to rickets. 
Six students are enrolled for research 
work in the department this fall. 

The Journal of Home Economics has 
in press the results of two years’ co- 
operative work between the department 
of foods and cookery and the depart- 
ment of biological chemistry on the 
effect of cooking processes upon the 
stability of Vitamin C in cabbage and 
turnip. 

Professor William John Gies has 
completed during the past year a sur- 
vey of all the dental schools of America 
under the direction of the Carnegie 
Institute, a report of which will be 
forthcoming soon. Dr. Gies has been 
one of the most active in the scientific 
field in placing dentistry on a thor- 
oughly scientific basis and in stimulat- 
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ing dental research. His selection by 
the Carnegie Institute for this investi- 
gation is a happy recognition of his 
services in this field. 

Dr. Hattie L. Heft has been pro- 
moted from the rank of instructor to 
that of assistant professor of physiolog- 
ical chemistry. 

Miss Mae Wells and Miss Marian 
Breckenridge will act as assistants in 
the department during the fall semes- 
ter. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. George D. Strayer, director of 
the division of field studies of the 
Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers College, has signed the con- 
tracts for a survey of the schools of 
Stamford, Conn., to be conducted dur- 
ing the present school year. Stamford 
is a city of 40,000 people. This survey 
will be a thorough-going and complete 
study of the entire school system in 
which the faculty and students of 
many of the departments of the Col- 
lege will codéperate. Field work has 
already begun and will continue during 
the winter months. The final report 
will be available about the first of 
April. 

At the close of the summer session 
Professors George D. Strayer, N. L. 
Engelhardt, and E. S. Evenden, and 
Messrs. P. C. Packer and A. H. Meese 
engaged in field work connected with 
the school building survey of the city 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Volumes I and II of the Atlanta 
School Survey which was conducted 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
Educational Research in the division of 
field studies last year may be secured 
from Foote and Davies, Atlanta, Ga. 
Volume I covers the school building 
plant and the school building program. 
This part of the survey was directed by 
Dr. Engelhardt. Volume II includes a 
survey of the organization and admin- 
istration of the city school system, 
school costs, classification and progress 
of children, the teaching corps, and the 
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educational program of the schools. 
Doctors N. L. Engelhardt and E. S. 
Evenden were the directors of this sec- 
tion of the survey work. Dr. F. G. 
Bonser assisted in the survey of the 
elementary schools in investigating the 
elementary school curriculum. Forty- 
five members of the classes in educa- 
tional administration of the past year 
participated in the field work in con- 
nection with this survey. 

Professor N. L. Engelhardt ad- 
dressed the Central Indiana Teachers’ 
Association at a general meeting held 
Friday, October 13, and at two meet- 
ings of the administration section held 
October 13 and 14. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, commis- 
sioner of education of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Dwight H. Perkins, 
F. A. I. A., of the architectural firm of 
Perkins, Fellows and Hamilton of 
Chicago, and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of 
the department of administration, con- 
stitute a committee acting in an advi- 
sory capacity to the Board of Educa- 
tion of Harrisburg, Pa., on the develop- 
ment of their school building program. 

Professor E. S. Evenden spoke before 
four of the district meetings of the 
State Teachers’ Association of Ne- 
braska on October 11, 12, and 13. 
These meetings were held at North 
Platte, Norfolk, Lincoln, and Omaha. 
The principal topic of discussion was 
“The Development of a State Program 
of Education.” 

Mr. J. R. McGaughy has been ap- 
pointed associate in the department of 
educational administration. Mr. Mc- 
Gaughy was a_ superintendent of 
schools in Ohio for some years before 
coming to Teachers College for gradu- 
ate work. In 1920-21 he was statis- 
tician to the National Committee for 
Chamber of Commerce Codperation 
with the Public Schools, and in this 
capacity was responsible for the prepar- 
ation of the Know and Help Your 
Schools series of reports. His doctor’s 
dissertation is entitled The Fiscal Ad- 
ministration of City School Systems. As 
part of his teaching program this year 
Mr. McGaughy is giving an extramural 


course in educational measurements to 
the teachers of Morristown, N. J. and 
the vicinity. The course will continue 
throughout the fall semester. 

Mr. Paul C. Packer, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of Detroit, 
Mich., has also been appointed asso- 
ciate in the department. Mr. Packer 
has been successively teacher in a 
country school, principal of a grammar 
school, assistant superintendent and 
principal of the elementary schools in 
Iowa City, Ia., and instructor in the 
University of Iowa. In 1918 Mr. 
Packer became the acting director of 
research in the Detroit public schools, 
and held the position of assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in Detroit, 
Mich., from September, 1919, to July, 
1921. During the summer sessions of 
1919, 1921 and 1922, Mr. Packer was 
instructor at the University of Michi- 
gan, and during the first semester of 
1921-1922 he was professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Iowa. 

Mr. Paul R. Mort, who for the past 
four years has been engaged in research 
work in the Arsenal Technical Schools 
at Indianapolis, Ind., has accepted an 
appointment as assistant in the de- 
partment for this college year. 

The university requirements for the 
doctor’s degree have been completed 
recently by the following students in 
the department of educational admin- 
istration, and their dissertation topics 
are as follows: G. C. Gamble, Trends of 
School Building Costs and School 
Construction Accounting; J. G. 
Fowlkes, School Bonds; W. L. Hanson, 
The Costs of Compulsory Attendance 
Service in the State of New York and 
Some Factors Affecting the Cost; C. 
W. Hunt, The Cost and Support of 
Secondary Schools; R. G. Reynolds, 
School News in the Daily Newspaper; 
R. O. Stoops, Elementary School 
Costs for the State of New York; and 
J. W. Twente, Budgetary Procedure 
for a Local School System. 

The members of the classes in educa- 
tional administration were entertained 
by Dr. and Mrs. Strayer, Dr. and Mrs. 
Engelhardt, and Dr. and Mrs. Evenden 
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at an outdoor picnic held October 7 
at Dr. Strayer’s home, Fieldston. 
More than two hundred students and 
members of their families were present 
on this occasion which marked the 
beginning of the social activities of the 
department for the year. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor Frank M. McMurry re- 
cently addressed the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association at Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; and spoke before the teach- 
ers at Bethlehem, Pa. He also gave 
addresses in Cleveland and at an in- 
stitute at Harrisburg, Pa., on the sub- 
ject of supervision. 

Professor Milo B. Hillegas filled a 
number of speaking engagements dur- 
ing the summer and autumn. In June 
he spoke at the Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege; in August at the Erie County In- 
stitute; and in October before the Ro- 
tary Club of Elmira, N. Y., and the 
Interstate School Masters’ Club. 

On September 7 Professor Grace Day 
spoke on “The Ideals of Modern Edu- 
cation” before the annual conference of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation held 
at the George School, Newtown, Pa. 

The work on a curriculum in arith- 
metic for the Horace Mann School 
which was begun last year by the staff 
and students in the major course in ele- 
mentary supervision will continue this 
year. Another interesting feature of 
the major course this year is the dis- 
cussion of vital problems in supervision, 
led by prominent educators from dif- 
ferent parts of the country who are in- 
vited to Teachers College especially for 
these discussions. 

During the spring session Miss Sara 
L. Patrick and Miss Florence E. House 
will conduct a course in industrial arts 
especially organized for primary teach- 
ers and supervisors. 

Dr. William A. McCall, who is in 
China this year, is missed by his former 
associates and students. Miss Harriet 
Barthelmess is conducting the work in 
educational tests and measurements in 
Professor McCall's absence. 


The social activities of the depart- 
ment began this year with a picnic in 
Van Cortlandt Park on October 7, 
given by the teaching staff for the stu- 
dents majoring in elementary educa- 
tion. More than one hundred fifty 
attended and enjoyed the games, 
stunts, supper in the woods, and com- 
munity singing. Getting acquainted 
with one another was no small share of 
the pleasure of the occasion. The new 
students were initiated into the ways 
of managing the staff by groups of stu- 
dents who have returned to the Col- 
lege for a second or third year of study. 

The Elementary Club began the 
year with a large and enthusiastic 
group who are looking forward to a 
very interesting program. 


ENGLISH 


Professor Franklin T. Baker is con- 
ducting an extension course in junior 
high-school English, in Bayonne, N. J. 
This is one of a series of courses in- 
stituted by Superintendent Smith, of 
Bayonne, in anticipation of the estab- 
lishment there of a junior high school. 

Professor Allan Abbott is conducting 
this term an extension course of a new 
type in New Brunswick, N. J. It isan 
“English clinic,” to which the superin- 
tendent and teachers of all grades bring 
practical problems arising in English 
teaching, to be worked out experimen- 
tally on the spot, or studied with the 
coéperation of students in Education 
307C—The Supervision of English in 
Secondary Schools,—one of the ad- 
vanced courses given at Teachers Col- 
lege. 

The problem of home projects in 
reading for the lower grades in rural 
schools with recommended books and 
accomplishment tests was worked out 
last spring by Miss Blanche Riggs and 
Miss Katherine Wheeling, graduate 
students in the department. Their 
plan is now being tried out in the 
schools of Essex County, N. J., and 
may be extended to cover the upper 
grades. 

Miss Amy Shaw, for two years assist- 
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ant in the department and graduate 
student, is now teaching English in 
Evander Childs High School, New York 
City. Mr. Arthur G. Melvin, who was 
also an assistant ‘in the department 
while he was a graduate student, is now 
assistant professor of education in 
Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

Miss Lucy Dickson, who received 
the degree of Bachelor of Science from 
Teachers College in 1914, and was in- 
structor in the Horace Mann Elemen- 
tary School from 1907 to 1909, is here 
as a graduate student and part-time 
instructor in English in Practical Arts. 
She is on leave from her position as 
teacher of English in the East Cleve- 
land High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Imogene Neer, who received her 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Barnard 
in 1916, is also here as a graduate stu- 
dent and part-time instructor in Eng- 
lish in Practical Arts. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


In connection with Thrift Week 
during the summer session, the depart- 
ment of foods and cookery staged dem- 
onstrations and exhibits in keeping 
with the purpose of the week. A per- 
manent exhibit was begun on The 
Economy of Buying in Large Rather 
Than in Smali Quantities for the House- 
hold. 

Many men prominent in business and 
civic affairs are codperating in the work 
of the department this year by giving 
lectures at the College in the fieldsin 
which they are specialists. 

Professor May B. Van Arsdale and 
Miss Mary I. Barber in their capacity 
as members of the advisory board of 
Camp Vail recently attended the East- 
ern States Exposition at Springfield, 
Mass., and codperated with Mr. Milton 
Danziger of the States Relations Ser- 
vice in Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 
Miss Barber was a judge of the demon- 
strations. 

Miss Ruth Parrish and Miss L. Milli- 
cent Yackey of the department gave 
several talks on “Marketing Problems” 
at the Exhibit of Women’s Activities 


held at the Hotel Commodore in Sep- 
tember. 

Miss Anna Barrows is expected to 
return to the department of foods and 
cookery about the middle of October 
and will be here until after Thanksgiv- 
ing during this semester, and again 
during the spring term. 


HOUSEHOLD AND INSTITUTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


At the fifth annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association held at 
Washington, October 16-19, Professor 
Emma H. Gunther summarized some 
of her experiences during her recent 
visit to China, showing the very real 
interest in the introduction of work per- 
taining to household arts in the educa- 
tion of young Chinese girls and women. 
Professor Gunther went to China 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Education, and spent the 
major part of her time at Canton 
Christian College and the related mid- 
dle schools in the south, and at Yench- 
ing College for Women, of Peking Uni- 
versity in the north, with but short 
visits to intermediate places,—Shang- 
hai, Soochow, Nanking, and Hang- 
chow. In most places she had oppor 
tunity to carry on classroom work and 
to present to college clubs and educa- 
tional associations the very great need 
for training in homemaking. Through 
college staff conferences and group 
meetings of allied agencies in the com- 
munity, she discussed an advance 
program for the promotion of house- 
hold arts education. 

Miss Lydia Ray Balderston, who 
accompanied Professor Gunther, also 
spoke before the Association on “House- 
keeping in China.” While in China 
Miss Balderston made a special study 
of housekeeping in the native homes, 
and investigated the situation both 
in middle schools and colleges with 
the idea of developing household man- 
agement courses. She assisted in 
classes and housewives’ groups in Can- 
ton, acting as adviser in the organiza- 
tion and arrangement of a new prac- 
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tice house for the training of Chinese 
girls as homemakers. While in Peking 
her special attention was given to the 
housekeeping department of the Rocke- 
feller Medical College, especially to 
their modernly equipped large institu- 
tion laundry 

Miss Katherine Fisher of the depart- 
ment has been elected chairman of the 
board of the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Books that pertain to large group 
living are appearing for the use of those 
in institution administration positions. 
One recently prepared is Large Quantity 
Cookery by a former student in this 
department, Miss Nola Treat, now of 
the department of institution manage- 
ment, University of Minnesota, in co- 
operation with Miss Leonore Richards. 
Another book on Institution Buying by 
Miss Lydia Southard, house director 
of Whittier Hall, is now in the press. 

Our alumnae often find themselves in 
positions involving a combination of 
duties. Some of the recent appoint- 
ments are as follows: Miss Clara Tur- 
ner is in charge of the residence at 
Drexel Institute, and is also conducting 
classes in institution administration. 
Miss Anne Johnson has been appointed 
assistant professor at the University of 
Texas. She is in charge of the college 
dining rooms and is also teaching in- 
stitution administration. Miss Alice 
Zabriskie is adviser to women and 
director of residence at Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Outstanding in the offering of the de- 
partment of household arts education 
for the summer session of 1922, was 
the series of observation lessons taught 
to Grades VII and VIII of the Demon- 
stration School by Miss Grace Reeves, 
Mrs. Annette T. Herr, and Miss Bessie 
M. Harris. The interest of all the stu- 
dents in the department in this series 
of lessons was keen, and they formed a 
very vital part of the discussions in the 
methods and supervision courses offered 
in the department during the summer. 


Professor Anna M. Cooley addressed 
the high-school teachers of home 
economics of New York City on Octo- 
ber 9 on the subject “Home Economics 
for the High-School Girl.” 

Through the codperation of Miss 
Cornman, principal of Public School 
No. 157 Manhattan, the facilities for 
student teaching have been increased, 
Eighth-grade girls from School 157 go 
to the foods and clothing laboratories 
in Public School No. 43, and are taught 
by students from this department under 
the direction of staff supervisors, as 
are the eighth-grade girls of School 43. 
Miss Grace Schermerhorn, supervisor 
of foods, nutrition, and sanitation for 
New York City, is coéperating person- 
ally in the general supervision of the 
work. 

On November 3 and 4, 1922, there 
was held at Teachers College the third 
New York State conference of heads of 
departments and directors of home 
economics teacher-training courses and 
state supervisors called by Miss Emma 
Conley, specialist in vocational educa- 
tion for girls for New York State. The 
first conference was held at New York 
State College for Teachers, and the 
second at Cornell University. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


A new departure in the major pro- 
fessional course of the department of 
normal school education last summer 
was a week of open lectures given by 
experts in the field of teacher prepara- 
tion. The series was as follows: “Cul- 
tural Opportunities in Vocational Eng- 
lish” by C. M. Curry, professor of 
literature in the State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; “Reconstruction of 
the Curriculum” by Professor H. 0. 
Rugg, psychologist at the Lincoln 
School, New York City; “The Teacher 
a Practitioner” by Dean James E. 
Russell; “What History Should Teach- 
ers of History Study” by Professor 
Henry Johnson of Teachers College; 
and “Teacher Training in England” by 
Dr. J. H. Hallam, director of secondary 
education, Yorkshire, England. The 
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NURSING AND HEALTH 


unusually large attendance at these 
meetings was a measure of the increas- 
ing interest in the professional educa- 
tion of teachers. 

Mr. E. D. Randolph, for two years 
an associate in this department, is now 
protessor of educational sociology in 
the University of Washington. He 
completed his dissertation on The Pro- 
fessional Treatment of Subject Matter be- 
fore leaving. Mr. Hugh Stuart re- 
turned to his former work as superin- 
tendent of the Swarthmore city schools. 
Miss Edith A. Waterfall returned to 
England after completing the require- 
ments for her doctor’s degree. Her dis- 
sertation was a study of continuation 
schools. 

The new assistants in the depart- 
ment are Mr. W. D. Ellis, on leave from 
his position as principal of the City 
Normal Training School at Richmond, 
Va., and Miss Lois Meek, formerly 
supervisor and demonstration teacher 
in the public schools of Washington, 
D. C. Both are former students in the 
department and are continuing gradu- 
ate study. 

Dr. William C. Bagley addressed the 
elementary teachers at the Middlesex 
County Association in Boston on Octo- 
ber 27; the County Institute at Johns- 
town, Pa., on November 7; the annual 
conference of the American Country 
Life Association in New York City on 
November 10; the conference of high- 
school principals and teachers of Chi- 
cago on November 24; the normal 
school section of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association at Syracuse on 
November 28. He expects to speak at 
the meeting of the Academic Principals 
at Syracuse on December 29. 

Miss Rosamond Root, instructor in 
the department, taught in the La- 
Grange County Institute which was 
held at LaGrange, Ind., during the 
week of August 28-September 1. Miss 

t was one of the speakers at the 
State Teachers’ Association in Hart- 
ford, Conn., on October 27, and at the 
annual conference of the National 


Country Life Association on November 
10, 
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Miss Lois Meek spoke before the 
Prince William County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Manassas, Va., on October 
13. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


In recognition of her long service in 
the cause of nursing and nursing edu- 
cation, the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred on Miss M. Ade- 
laide Nutting by Yale University at 
the annual commencement in June. 

The summer session brought two 
hundred twenty-four students to the de- 
partment, of whom twenty were from 
foreign countries. For the winter ses- 
sion over two hundred fifty are regis- 
tered, and it is expected that a large 
group will enter at the beginning of the 
spring session. The students come 
from one hundred twenty different hos- 
pital training schools, and somewhat 
over fifty per cent of them have had 
from one to four years of work in col- 
lege or normal school in addition to 
their professional training. There are 
thirty-seven students from foreign 
countries, among whom are two from 
the Philippine Islands on scholarships 
awarded by the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
three from France on scholarships 
awarded by the American Committee 
for Devastated France, and one from 
Palestine whose scholarship is given 
by Hadassah, the women’s Zionist or- 
ganization. Among other scholarships 
held by entering students and awarded 
for the first time this year are those 
given by the newly founded McCor- 
mick Fund administered by the Chi- 
cago Visiting Nurse Association, and 
one given by St. Mary’s School of 
Nursing (Dr. Mayo’s Hospital) at 
Rochester, Minn. 

The conference on school nursing 
held during the summer session was 
well attended and formed a valuable 
beginning of a series of further confer- 
ences on public health. 

Professor Annie W. Goodrich repre- 
sented the department at the National 
Nursing Convention held at Seattle in 
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June and remained to give a course in 
training-school administration at the 
University of Washington. She also 
has given addresses recently in Cleve- 
land, at the Home Economics Confer- 
ence, Corvallis, Ore., and at the meet- 
ing of the American Hospital! Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Of signal importance in the work of 
the department is the generous gift 
which has recently been made to it by 
a friend of children, which enables it 
to carry on at once two activities 
which have long been necessary,—first, 
to work out through the practice field, 
Public School No. 43, ampler opportu- 
nities for the kind of training needed 
for public health nurses whose duties 
include some oversight of the health 
of school children; and second, to study 
the work of the school nurse both in 
city and country, with the view of dis- 
covering ways in which she may more 
effectively aid in safeguarding the 
health of school children. Miss Mary 
Hulsizer, M.A. 1922, of the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Nursing, has been ap- 
pointed special field supervisor to 
carry on this work. 

About three years ago the Rocke- 
feller Foundation appointed a com- 
mittee of nurses, physicians, social 
workers, and public health experts to 
study the training of public health 
nurses and later the whole field of 
nursing education. A summary of this 
long looked for report of the committee 
has recently been made public. It is 
undoubtedly the most significant con- 
tribution in several years to the cause 
of nursing education, and is of especial 
interest to Teachers College alumni be- 
cause so many of our own faculty and 
graduate body have been represented 
on the committee and on the investi- 
gating staff which was directed by Miss 
Josephine Goldmark. Among those 
who participated were Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow, chairman of the committee, 
Professors Nutting and Goodrich, and 
Miss Elizabeth C. Burgess of the 
Teachers College staff; Miss Lillian 
Clayton, Miss Helen Wood, Miss 
Carolyn Gray, and Mrs. Alice Bell, 
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alumnae; and: Miss Anne Strong, a 
former member of the nursing and 
health department. A few of the main 
conclusions arrived at in the report are 
indicated below. 


In spite of the recent discussions in the 
public press and elsewhere about the 
over-training of nurses, it is agreed that 
the present standards of nursing educa- 
tion are none too high for the important 
and responsible work nurses are doing, 
and that in the public interest, these 
standards should be maintained and 
strengthened. 

There is abundant evidence that the 
public needs the service of many more 
nurses of superior qualifications and train- 
ing for executive and teaching work in 
hospitals and in the public health field. 
It is agreed that the basic hospital train- 
ing is essential for all these branches, but 
under present conditions the training is 
not entirely adequate, largely owing to 
the lack of proper financial support. 
With the elimination of unessential non- 
educational routine, the raising of educa- 
tional standards for admission to a com- 
plete high-school course, and the im- 
provement of teaching and supervision in 
nursing schools, it is believed that it is 
possible to reduce the period of training 
to two years and four months in most 
schools without sacrificing any essential 
part of the basic training. 

Superintendents, supervisors, instruc- 
tors, and public health nurses should 
receive special post-graduate training in 
advance of this basic course. For the 
training of leaders, the development and 
strengthening of university schools of 
nursing is urgently needed, and funds for 
the endowment of such schools are a 
matter of fundamental importance if the 
public is to have an adequate nursing 
and public health service. 

The committee also recommends the 
preparation of a group of subsidiary 
workers for the care of mild or chronic 
illness, the worker to be distinct from the 
professional nurse in duties, legal status, 
and training. 

While there is nothing fundamentally 
new in these conclusions, most of which 
will be quite familiar to students of the 
nursing and health department, this 
thorough and painstaking investigation 
cannot fail to be of immense service in 
enlightening public opinion. With the 
full issues before him, and all the facts, 
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NUTRITION AND 


no intelligent person should now be mis- 
led by the professional agitator who so 
often in the past has blocked the way to 
progress in nursing education. 


Former students will be deeply inter- 
ested in learning that Dr. Haven Emer- 
son, who has been teaching public 
health administration in this depart- 
ment for some years, has now been 
appointed professor of public health ad- 
ministration at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity. This is, as far as we know, the 
first professorship of the kind to be 
created. 

The following recent news notes con- 
cerning our graduates are of interest: 
Miss Laura Logan (1908), professor of 
nursing and director of the School of 
Nursing, University of Cincinnati, has 
been elected president of the National 
League of Nursing Education. Miss 
Effie I. Taylor (1911), now associate 
superintendent of nurses, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, has been elected execu- 
tive secretary of the League, and thus 
after thirty years, by this appointment, 
a permanent headquarters for the old- 
est of all our nursing associations is 
made possible. Miss Adda Eldridge 
(1917), educational director of schools 
of nursing in the state of Wisconsin, 
was elected president of the American 
Nurses Association. Miss Charlotte 
Weimann (1920), instructor at the Bis- 
bejarg Hospital, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, was elected secretary of the In- 
ternational Council of Nurses. 


NUTRITION AND FOOD 
ECONOMICS 


Professor Henry C. Sherman lectured 
on the fat-soluble vitamin, at the meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society 
heldin Pittsburgh in September. Pro- 
fessor Sherman has been reélected 
chairman of the sub-committee on 
human nutrition of the National 
Research Council. 

Professor Mary S. Rose contributed 
a radio broadcast from station WJZ, 
Newark, entitled “Your Daily Bottle of 
Milk.” Professor Rose addressed the 
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American Dietetic Association on Child 
Nutrition and Diet on October 17, the 
extension workers of the Ohio State 
University Extension Service in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on October 18, and the 
Home Economics Association of the 
city ot Cleveland on the evening of 
October 20. 

The research work of the department 
in coéperation with the Carnegie Nu- 
trition Laboratory in Boston on the 
basal metabolism of the white rat is 
being continued this year as are also the 
experiments on basal metabolism of 
young girls. The department has 
added to its equipment a second Bene- 
dict respiration apparatus to facilitate 
research and teaching in this field. 

The department of nutrition wil! co- 
operate with the department of house- 
hold arts in a program for teaching 
nutrition at Public School No. 43. Stu- 
dents experienced in teaching will give 
instruction in food in relation to health 
in the hygiene periods in certain classes, 
and students training in nutrition will 
do weekly weighing and follow-up work 
in codéperation with the school nurse 
and the department of nursing and 
health of Teachers College. 

Miss Edith Hawley has completed 
the work upon which she has been en- 
gaged for the past two years under the 
joint auspices of the A. I. C. P., the de- 
partment of nutrition of Teachers 
College, and the university department 
of chemistry, on the calcium require- 
ment of children. It was published in 
full in the Journal of Biological Chem- 
istry for August and in more concise 
and less technical form in the Septem- 
ber number of the Journal of Home 
Economics. It was also the subject of 
the leading editorial in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association for 
September 16, and is bound to arouse 
considerable interest because it sets 
forth clearly, for the first time, one of 
the important reasons for urging that 
every child have a quart of milk a day. 
Miss Hawley has accepted a research 
scholarship in the Food Research In- 
stitute at Leland Stanford University, 
California. 
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Miss Margaret Sandels has resigned 
her position as assistant in the depart- 
ment to become head of the home eco- 
nomics department of the Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida. She is succeeded by Miss Margaret 
Hessler, formerly instructor in physi- 
ological chemistry and nutrition at the 
State University of Texas. Miss Ruth 
Strang, formerly one of the home eco- 
nomics teachers of New York City, has 
also been appointed to the staff of this 
department, as assistant. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas D. Wood acted as 
chairman and presiding officer of the 
National Conference on the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers for Health Education 
which was held at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y., during four days of the last week 
in June. This conference of one hun- 
dred invited members was conducted 
under the auspices of the Child Health 
Organization of America and the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

As chairman of the joint committee 
on health problems in education of the 
National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association, 
Professor Wood has prepared two re- 
ports for the committee which appeared 
in print in July. These reports are 
entitled Health Service in City Schools 
of the United States and Health Improve- 
ment in Rural Schools. 

Ten Belgian child health teachers 
coming to the United States under the 
auspices of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium which is the Hoover Foun- 
dation, have registered for a year’s 
course in health education with Pro- 
fessor Wood as adviser. 

Camp Saneo courses, known in our 
catalogues as P. E. J. 69L and P. E. 
S.70L, were given this past June and 
September at Hinsdale, Mass., in the 


_ Berkshires. In September there were 


forty-two campers enrolled. Field 
hockey, soccer, swimming, and horse- 
back riding gave them a busy, valuable 
program. This season team games 
were particularly fine. Added to the 


usual staff was Miss Nan Hunt, an 
English woman, who gave the game of 
field hockey new interest and impetus 
through her expert coaching. 

Miss Gertrude K. Colby, instructor 
in the department, is on leave of absence 
for the year. She is acting head of the 
physical education department at the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, and has the reorganization of 
the work there under her supervision, 


PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Following the death of Mr. Kenneth 
V. Carman, instructor in industrial 
arts for the junior high school, it was 
decided to discontinue the shop work in 
industrial arts for high schools in 
Teachers College. The shop room has 
been converted into a general class- 
room. Hereafter the educational phases 
only of industrial arts in high schools 
will be considered in courses in the 
College. It will be assumed that all 
students coming to Teachers College 
will have had adequate training in 
technical fields in other institutions, 

Professor Frederick G. Bonser gave 
courses during the past summer in the 
summer session of the Asheville Nor- 
mal School at Asheville, N. C., return- 
ing to Teachers College for work during 
the last two weeks of the summer ses- 
sion here. Professor Bonser addressed 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at their meetings at Grand Rapids 
and Cadillac on October 26 and 27. 

Mrs. Lois Coffey Mossman was on 
the institute programs of Newark, 
New Lexington, and Lancaster, Ohio; 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; and San Antonio, 
Tex., in August and September. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Students at Teachers College inter- 
ested in rural education enjoyed a rare 
opportunity in attending the fifth an- 
nual conference of the American Coun- 
try Life Association, which met at the 
College November 9 to 11. The pro- 
gram opened Thursday evening, No- 
vember 9, with greetings from Dean 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


Russell and an address by the presi- 
dent, Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield of 
Amherst, Mass. Following this, mem- 
bers of the Association were the guests 
of the Rural Club of Teachers College 
at a reception and entertainment fea- 
turing rural education in foreign lands. 
On Friday morning the program cen- 
tered about the education of the 
country child, with addresses by Dr. 
O. G. Brim of Cornell University, Pro- 
fessor W. C. Bagley of Teachers Col- 
lege, and Mr. Lee Driver of Pennsyl- 
vania. On the afternoon of the same 
day adult education in the country 
community was emphasized with chief 
addresses by Dean A. R. Mann of the 
Cornell College of Agriculture, New 
York; Mr. Carl Milan of the American 
Library Association; and Miss Florence 
Ward of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. On 
Friday evening the annual conference 
dinner of the Association was held. 
President Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity acted as toastmaster, and the chief 
addresses of the evening were given by 
Mr. H. C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield, Amherst, Mass.; 
and Mr. Swamidos of India. On Sat- 
urday forenoon the program dealt with 
the ethical and religious resources of 
the country community, and on Satur- 
day afternoon with effective rural lead- 
ership. This conference was one of 
the most outstanding gatherings on 
rural life ever held in Teachers College, 
and large numbers of students and rural 
education leaders both in college and in 
the vicinity of New York attended. 
Quaker Grove School, the rural ex- 
perimental school of Teachers College 
which is located near the village of 
Allamuchy in Warren County, N. J., 
about sixty miles from New York, is 
starting its second year with great 
promise. Miss Marcia Everett, teacher, 
and Dr. Fannie Dunn, director of the 
school, have already developed a num- 
ber of significant contributions to rural 
school progress through this experi- 
ment, and leaflets and reports on the 
activities of the school will soon be 
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forthcoming. In July, a syndicated 
article on this experiment was pub- 
lished in twelve hundred newspapers 
of the country and was widely com- 
mented upon. 

The department of rural education is 
developing two new activities for 
reaching students this year. Rural 
assemblies for all students in the de- 
partment are being held once every two 
weeks for those at college, and a 
monthly leaflet is being printed and cir- 
culated to al! former students in the 
field. Alumni of the department who 
have not received this leaflet are re- 
quested to notify Miss Carney at once. 
Through these efforts the work of the 
department is now much better unified 
both within the college and outside. 

The Rural Club has organized for the 
year with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles E. Myers, State 
College, Pa.; vice-president, Miss M. 
Adele France, Memphis, Tenn.; secre- 
tary, Miss Martha Birkeland, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; and treasurer, Miss Marion 
Henion, Waldwick, N. J. The program 
for the year includes the usual round of 
picnics and social gatherings with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the affiliation of the 
group with the Collegiate Country 
Life Club of America. 

The outstanding feature of the recent 
summer session for rural students was 
the inauguration of Rural Education 
Week. During this week a special series 
of five lectures was offered daily. The 
speakers included Miss Charl O. 
Williams, Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Mr. 
Pryor E. Collings, Mr. H. N. Morse of 
the Presbyterian Board, New York 
City, Dr. K. L. Butterfield, Amherst, 
Mass., and Mrs. Katherine M. Cook of 
the Bureau of Education, who showed a 
new film on rural school supervision. 

Dr. Warren H. Wilson was absent 
from the college on leave during the 
summer term, and his courses were 
taught by Mr. H. N. Morse of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
New York. During this period Dr. 
Wilson spent his time in extensive 
traveling and lecturing in the western 
regions of the United States. 
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Two new doctors in rural education 
have just completed their disserta- 
tions: Mr. John R. Malan of Cape 
Province, South Africa finished his 
thesis on rural education in the Cape 
Province of South Africa, and sailed 
for home the week of July 24. Mr. 
Malan was highly regarded by his co- 
workers in the college and carries with 
him to his new work the friendship and 
best wishes of both students and staff. 
Mr. Pryor E. Collings’ dissertation is a 
treatment of the rural curriculum based 
upon four years’ experimentation in the 
rural schools of McDonald County, 
Mo. His study contains many concrete 
projects and will be of great value to 
rural school teachers and supervisors. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs has re- 
turned to his duties at the College after 
having been away on sabbatical leave 
since last February. While on leave he 
conducted a survey of the secondary 
schools at Lakewood, Ohio, and de- 
livered lectures at three of the State 
Teachers Colleges of Oklahoma and at 
the Pennsylvania State College; but 
most of the time he devoted to writing. 
Among his recent publications are: 
“Extra-Curricular Activities in Junior 
High Schools,” in Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, January, 1922; 
“What Next in Secondary Education?” 
in Sixth Yearbook of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
and in The School Review, September, 
1922; “Major Professional Courses at 
Teachers College,” in Educational Mono- 
graphs of the Society of CollegeTeachers 
of Education and in Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, October, 1922; 
“Objectives in Secondary Education,” 
in The Journal of Rural Education, April, 
1922; “The Professionally Trained High- 
School Principal,” in the Proceedings of 
_ the National Education Association and 
to appear in The Schoot Review; and 
chapters on the high schools in the re- 
port of the Philadelphia Survey. 

The National Education Association 
committee on the codrdination of 
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research agencies has appointed a sub- 
committee, of which Professor Briggs is 
chairman, to prepare a_ systematic 
scheme for the indexing of published 
material on education. The work, 
which is well advanced, is now being 
considered by librarians and being 
tested by the indexing of an extensive 
list of articles. 

Miss Edith Barnard, for two years 
assistant in the department of second- 
ary education with the rank of in. 
structor, has been assigned the courses 
formerly given by Professor Romiett 
Stevens. Miss Amanda Lee Beaumont, 
a graduate of the University of Mis. 
souri and formerly a student at Teach- 
ers College, has been appointed as- 
sistant in the department. 

Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell codperated 
with the department of education of 
the Boy Scouts Association in working 
out the program of the Second Biennial 
Conference of the Boy Scouts of 
America held at Blue Ridge, N. C., 
September 12 to 19. He also had 
charge of the recreation of the four 
hundred fifty scout executives every 
afternoon. 

Professor Fretwell is acting as a 
member of the national advisory com- 
mittee of the Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Managers’ Association. This com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, Mr. O. H. 
Benson, and Dr. Fretwell, has been 
appointed to consider ways of devel- 
oping further the recreation and edu- 
cation program of the Junior Chau- 
tauquas. 

Dr. Joseph K. Van Denburg, now a 
member of the Board of Examiners of 
the New York City Public Schools and 
formerly principal of the Speyer Experi- 
mental Junior High School, has pub- 
lished a book The Junior High School 
Idea (Holt) which grew out of the work 
developed at the Speyer School from 
1915 to 1921. 

The annual autumn picnic of the 
students and faculty of the department 
of secondary education was held at 
the “picnic and men’s-dinner head- 
quarters” of Teachers College, on the 
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EXTRAMURAL COURSES 


“Heights” west of the Horace Mann 
School for Boys. This was the first 
meeting of the year of those who later 
will compose the Secondary Club. 
While the club’s program is always 
social and sometimes serious this picnic 
afternoon and evening was devoted to 
social games of the get-acquainted 
kind, to cooking supper in smal] groups 
over a dozen outdoor fires (thanks to 
the Horace Mann Scouts, who pro- 
vided the wood), to singing, varying 
from the singing of old college songs by 
the whole group to the vocal offerings 
of the Secondary Club male quartet. 
Then, too, around the camp-fire each 
of the “cooking-supper groups” turned 
dramatic and in pantomime or story 
presented some reason why they 
should be a part of the secondary de- 
partment family. Finally Dr. Briggs 
talked of what he hoped for the social 
and professional happiness of the mem- 
bers of the secondary group here at the 
College during the year. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Two new courses were offered in the 
summer session, one especially planned 
to meet the needs of extension workers, 
home demonstration agents, and cloth- 
ing specialists; the other in clothing for 
teachers in junior high schools. Both 
sections were well filled and a number 
of students could not be accommo- 
dated. 

Miss Edith Whaley formerly of Pratt 
Institute, Miss Edith Pomeroy for- 
merly in extension work at Cornell 
University, Miss Alice Brigham of the 
Buffalo Normal School, Miss Martha 
Britt who taught last year at Cornell 
University, and Miss Edena Schaum- 
berg were members of the summer 
session staff in addition to the regular 
officers. Miss Esther Cundiff also taught 
in the summer session and has been 
appointed to the regular staff for this 
year. Miss Martha Britt is teaching 
part-time classes in extension this year. 

Fine Arts 22a, a new course this year, 
is offered especially for household arts 
students. This course deals chiefly 
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with design and decoration in relation 
to costume and the individual. Stu- 
dents work with actual materials, 
sketching designs, adapting commer- 
cial designs, and developing color 
schemes and various kinds of decora- 
tions suited to individual types. 


EXTRAMURAL COURSES 


The number of extramural classes 
conducted during 1921-22 was twenty- 
six, with a total membership of 2323 
students. Figures based on the eight- 
een classes of the first semester show 
that 93 per cent of the membership of 
these classes were women, 79.8 per cent 
were graduates of normal schools, 9.7 
per cent were graduates of colleges and 
universities; 47.6 per cent of the total 
number had previously attended sum- 
mer schools or extension courses or 
both; 86.4 per cent were teachers and 
the rest principals or supervisors. 

Thirty instructors participated in the 
work of the courses, of whom all but 
four were regular members of the Col- 
lege staff. Of these, sixteen were of 
professorial rank, ten being full pro- 
fessors. The following departments 
were represented: history of educa- 
tion, philosophy of education, educa- 
tional psychology, educational sociol- 
ogy, educational measurements, kin- 
dergarten, elementary education, sec- 
ondary education, English, history, 
geography, and industrial arts. Nine- 
teen different courses, corresponding to 
similar courses in residence, were in- 
cluded in the schedule. 

The number of courses scheduled for 
the first semester of 1922-23 is about 
sixty per cent larger than last year. A 
number of new courses have been 
called for, particularly in the field of 
junior high-school teaching. Classes 
in this subject are being conducted in 
four different cities. Among the other 
subjects called for are high-school 
English, fine arts, music appreciation, 
methods in primary grades, and prin- 
ciples of education. Most of the centers 
of last year have again asked for ex- 
tramural courses. 
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Professor Hosic attended the sum- 
mer meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Boston, and spoke 
before a joint session of the education 
department, the kindergarten depart- 
ment, and the national conference on 
educational method on “The Project 
Method and the Curriculum.” He 
also presided over a special session of 
the national conference on educational 
method, and attended as secretary the 
N. E. A. committee on international 
relations. This committee is in charge 
of an international conference on edu- 
cation to be held in connection with 
the summer meeting of the National 
Education Association in 1923, which 
will convene in Oakland and San 
Francisco, Calif. 

In September, Professor Hosic lec- 
tured before the institutes at Allen- 
town and Reading, Pa. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


The Horace Mann School opened 
as usual on September 25, with a full 
enrollment. The following changes 
have taken place in the teaching staff: 
Miss Daisy Freeland, teacher of the 
third grade, is absent this year, and has 
taken a position to teach in a private 
school in Honolulu. Her place is being 
filled by Miss Jean Betzner. Miss 
Texa Moore, who taught the sixth 
grade, has resigned to become principal 
of an elementary school in Kansas City. 
Her place has been filled by Miss Elsa 
Beust, who has been a student at 
Teachers College for the past two 
years, and who before that was a 
teacher in the public schools of Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Mr. D. K. Brace, instructor in 
physical education in Teachers Col- 
lege, is to act as director of the Boys’ 
Recreation Club. Mr. C. F. Smith, who 
has held this position for several years, 
will be associated with the school in 
an advisory capacity. 

Miss Katherine Wilder, who taught 
in the Newton, Mass. public schools, 
has been appointed to teach science 
and nature study. Miss Annie K. 


Roberts has been appointed teacher of 
fine arts to take the place of Mrs, 
Peterson who has resigned. 

Mr. W. R. Spurrier, formerly prin- 
cipal of the High School at Princeton, 
Ind., will be associated with our high 
school for girls as general assistant 
teacher. 

The new part-time teachers are Miss 
Ruth Latimer, Miss Charlotte Barske, 
Miss Mary Weber, Miss Edna Hughes, 
Miss Laura Anderson, and Miss Norma 
Shiring. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Mr. Milton M. Smith, head of the 
department of English, is, with Mrs. 
Smith, spending a half year in study in 
England. He is interesting himself in 
English as it is taught in English 
secondary schools. Mr. Smith has 
just published a new edition of “The 
Tempest” for use in secondary schools, 
Mr. William H. Blake, who has been 
studying in Europe for the past year, 
has returned as instructor in English. 
During Mr. Smith’s absence, he will 
serve as acting head of the English 
department. 

Mr. Ralph Beatley, formerly head 
of the mathematics department, has 
taken up his new duties as assistant 
professor of education at Harvard 
University. Mr. John T. Gilmour, of 
Brookline, N. H., has been appointed 
instructor in the department of mathe- 
matics; and Mr. John T. Van Sant, 
assistant to the principal, is serving as 
acting head of the department for the 
present year. 

The course in music has been reor- 
ganized and amplified, and Mr. Clifton 
J. Furness has been appointed to serve 
as instructor in music and English for 
the present year. 

Mr. William J. Nagle, head of the 
Latin department, has been obliged to 
give up his work temporarily because 
of ill health. Mr. Walter I. Metcalf, 
from Stamford, Conn., has _ been 
appointed an instructor in the depart- 
ment of Latin, and Mr. Malcolm 
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Spence, who for a part of last year was 
an assistant in Latin, has been ap- 
pointed a regular instructor for the 
year. 

Forty-seven boys were graduated 
from school in June. Of these, forty- 
four have entered college this Septem- 
ber. Two boys have entered college 
without having been graduated from 
school. The colleges chosen by the 
boys are as follows: Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, New York University, 
Amherst, Cornell, University of Michi- 
gan, Dartmouth, Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, University of Ten- 
nessee, Brown, Colgate, Wesleyan, 
Lafayette, Williams, and Yale. 

Mr. Eli E. Burriss, formerly instruc- 
tor in Latin, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor in the department of 
classical languages of New York Uni- 
versity. His new duties began in the 
middle of September. 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The Lincoln School moved to its 
new building at 425 West 123rd Street 
on April 17, 1922. The builders were 
not entirely through with their work, 
but the staff desired to transplant the 
school to its new location during the 
year, in order that the attitudes and 
procedures of the working school might 
become adjusted to the new school situ- 
ation before new pupils were admitted. 
This autumn there are three hundred 
thirty-five pupils in the school, more 
than one hundred of whom are 
new. 

During the summer there were con- 
stant requests for the privilege of visit- 
ing the school building. It became nec- 
essary to arrange for two open days for 
visiting. Approximately two thousand 
students visited the building on those 
days. On other days there were student 
visitors who were in charge of their in- 
structors, so that in all approximately 
three thousand persons visited the 
building during the summer term of 
the College. It is desired by the author- 
ities of the school to have the building 
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itself judged as an effort to contribute 
to better school practice. 

Although the work of the Lincoln 
School constitutes the larger part of 
the work of the division of school exper- 
imentation of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, additional work is im- 
perative in this division. For example, 
not less than forty public school sys- 
tems are now codéperating with Mr. 
Schorling and Mr. Clark in a critical 
trial of the proposed revised courses in 
mathematics for seventh and eighth- 
grade pupils. Similar coéperation has 
been arranged with other schools in 
connection with the revised courses in 
social studies. Still other schools are 
coéperating with Miss Zirbes, and 
others, in the trial of materials and 
methods designed for the improvement 
of the processes in learning to read. It 
is evident that this type of codperative 
work is essential, and that final revision 
of material must be made through 
public school use before courses may be 
offered for general use. 

The experimental work in Quaker 
Grove School, the rural experimental 
school of Teachers College, under the 
direction of Professor Carney and Miss 
Dunn has been continued through the 
generosity of Mr. Felix Warburg. It is 
hoped that reports of work there may 
be available for publication before the 
close of the school year. 

During the past summer twenty-one 
members of the Lincoln School staff 
gave courses of instruction in eleven 
teacher-training institutions. 

New members of the Lincoln School 
staff are: Mr. Romiro Arratia, teacher 
of Spanish; Mr. Phillip W. L. Cox, high- 
school principal; Miss Marion Everett 
and Miss Evalina Harrington, assist- 
ants in the elementary grades; Miss 
Alma Junghans, assistant in physical 
education; Mr. Spear Knebel, assist- 
ant in after-school clubs; Mr. J. G. 
Kuderna, assistant in general science; 
Miss Marian Miller, teacher of fine 
arts; Mr. James S. Tippett, teacher of 
the third grade; Miss Louisa Viggiani, 
assistant in French; and Miss Helen 
Young, secretary. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


MEN'S DINNER 


The tradition of the Teachers Col- 
lege Men’s Dinner was more than lived 
up to by the committee representing 
the men of the summer session of 1922. 

At a meeting held in Milbank Chapel 
on August 1, A. J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Beatrice, Neb., was 
elected chairman, and Robert E. St. 
Clair of St. Louis, Mo., secretary pro 
tem. 

An executive committee consisting of 
the following men was appointed: A. L. 
Threlkeld, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Denver, Col.; C. J. Tidwell, 
superintendent of schools, Fort Smith, 
Ark.; George A. McCord, superintend- 
ent of schools, Springfield, Ohio; E. W. 
Hedden, head of French department, 
High School, South Orange, N. J.; 
Hugh R. Hick, superintendent of 
schools, Delphos, Ohio; Wallace Lud- 
den, principal, Grammar School, Rome, 
N. Y.; J. J. Miller, dean of Bessie Tift 
College, Forsythe, Ga.; A. O. Heck, 
director of research, Akron, Ohio; 
Frederick Archer, superintendent of 
schools, Greensboro, N. C.; O. A. 
Hamilton, superintendent of schools, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; O. H. Johnson, direc- 
tor of vocationa! education, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; and Clarence E. Howell, assist- 
ant superintendent, New Bedford, Mass. 

The executive committee appointed 
the following committee chairmen: 
Robert E. St. Clair, ticket sales; 
Frederick Archer, advertising; O. A. 
Hamilton, recreation; George E. Mc- 
Cord, speakers and program; Clarence 
E. Howell, commissary; and Hugh R. 
Hick, secretary. 

Saturday, August 12, was set as the 
date for the dinner and the Horace 
Mann School for Boys as the place. 

The Committee on ticket sales or- 
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ganized its salesmen into teams with 
the following men as their captains: 
L. R. Gregory, Tecumseh, Neb. 
—Red Team; R. C. Burdick, Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y.—Yellow Team; L. E. 
Singer, Logansport, Ind.—White Team; 
T. J. Sachse, Jackson, Mo.—Green 
Team; H. B. Johns, Wheeling, W. Va. 
—Blue Team; C. E. Roudabush, Min- 
ersville, Pa.—Orange Team. 

The afternoon of August 12 started 
with rain. The recreation committee, 
however, was ready for the emergency, 
and the stunts of the day began at 2:30 
p.M. and were run off in the gymna- 
sium of the Horace Mann Boys, 
School. 

Fortunately the clouds lifted late in 
the afternoon and at five o'clock all 
were ready for the feast. The eight 
hundred men formed in lines in accord- 
ance with the color of ticket worn and 
marched to the hill above the campus, 
where the successful efforts of the com- 
missary were evidenced by the tables 
heaped high with salad, pickles, buns, 
tomatoes, and flanked by boilers of 
steaming coffee and grills sizzling with 
T-bone steaks. The organization was 
perfect. The eight hundred men, 
hungry after their afternoon of sports, 
were served with dispatch, and soon 
returned for the dessert of cantaloupe, 
ice cream, cookies, and candy. 

The dinner finished, the men assem- 
bled in the gymnasium once more be- 
cause of threatening clouds. 

Mr. Robert I. Elliott, president of 
the State Teachers College, Chadron, 
Neb., took charge of the group, and 
after introducing the chairmen of the 
various committees announced the 
Yellow Team as the winner in the 
ticket-selling contest. Dr. Fretwell 
then tuned up the meeting by means 
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WOMEN’S MASS MEETING 


of his well-known method of teaching 
proper applause. Mr. J. W. Beattie, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., led the group in 
singing. 

The following speakers were intro- 
duced: R. H. Erwine, head of the de- 
partment of educational research, 
Springfield, Ohio, and J. F. Smith, head 
of the department of science, High 
School, Durham, N. C. These speak- 
ers, as representatives of the student 
body, seemed to give complete satis- 
faction as the applause, both organized 
and erratic, indicated. 

Mr. R. G. Reynolds, field secretary 
of the Alumni Association, was then in- 
troduced. He urged the men to affiliate 
themselves with the Association of 
Teachers College Alumni. 

Dr. George D. Strayer gave a splen- 
did address. By request he presented 
to the men a powerful summary of the 
Sterling Towner Bill. 

The last speaker to be introduced 
was Dean Russell. In a delightful 
address he brought to the group 
reminiscences of the Teachers College 
which he knew when he came to the 
institution twenty-five years ago. He 
traced the development of educational 
training since that time, and stated in 
conclusion a prophecy of the qualifica- 
tions which will mark the successful 
school-man twenty-five years hence. 
The pleasure of the men at having 
Dean Russell as their guest and their 
appreciation of his address were evi- 
denced by the tribute which they paid 
him as he concluded his remarks. 

The closing ceremony, so well known 
to all who have attended the Men's 
Dinner, followed. With hands clasped, 
Auld Lang Syne expressed the fellow- 
ship which all felt and the Men's 
Dinner of 1922 was brought to an im- 
pressive close with the singing of “taps.” 


“Day is done; 
Gone the sun, 
From the lake, 
From the hill, 
From the sky; 
All is well, 
Rest in peace; 
God is nigh.” 
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WOMEN'S MASS MEETING 

On the evening of August 3 in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium the women 
of Teachers College held a mass meet- 
ing. The committee in charge was as 
follows: preliminary chairman, Miss 
Margaret Holmes of Teachers College; 
chairman, Mrs. G. B. Franklin, dean 
of women, Evansville College, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; chairman of music, Miss 
Jane Dorsey of Teachers College; 
publicity committee, representatives of 
the various state clubs. 

The mass meeting of women held 
during the summer session of 1921 with 
its theme, The Spirit of Teachers Col- 
lege, looked forward and out. In con- 
trast to this it was arranged that the 
1922 meeting should look backward 
and in. The program, therefore, dealt 
with the early days of Teachers College 
and concerned itself with suggestions 
for changes within the College. 

The meeting was opened with twenty 
minutes of singing conducted by Miss 
Jane Dorsey and accompanied by Miss 
Katherine Scholl at the piano. The 
chairman then introduced Dean Rus- 
sell who related many stories of the 
early days at the College, full of inti- 
mate pictures of many on the faculty 
whose achievements have made Teach- 
ers College the foremost of teacher- 
training institutions. 

Mrs. Russell, who was next intro- 
duced, drew a delightful picture of 
“squatter days.” Her description of the 
locality around Teachers College in its 
early days, the many open spaces in 
the neighborhood, and the glimpses of 
rural life which could be had from the 
windows of Whittier Hall seemed al- 
most unbelievable to an audience 
familiar with the now crowded neigh- 
borhood around the College. It em- 
phasized the vision, faith, and far- 
sightedness of those who planned for 
the College as it now stands. 

Previous to the mass meeting a 
question box was placed in the corridor 
of Teachers College in which students 
were asked to place suggestions for 
changes and recommendations for 
improvement. Miss Alice Marsh, of 
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Detroit, Mich., was selected to present 
to the meeting a summary of these 
suggestions and recommendations. Be- 
cause of her familiarity with the Col- 
lege, old and new, Miss Marsh pre- 
sented this material in a delightful 
manner. At the end of her talk, she 
turned over to Dean Russell for his 
consideration the information which 
had been assembled. 

Three suggestions of particular in- 
terest to summer session students were 
presented. First, that the summer 
session holiday be changed from Satur- 
day to Monday in order that students 
might enjoy the museums, parks, shore 
resorts, boats, cars, busses, and stores 
free from the Saturday crowds. The 
second recommendation presented was 
that some provision be made for stu- 
dents to cash checks and secure cash 
during the session. In the third place, 
it was very strongly recommended 
that some one persuade Dean Russell 
to put into permanent form a history 
of the early days of Teachers College. 
He alone can hand down to those who 
follow, the stories of the pioneering 
time. 

Mrs. Margaret Zerbe Cowl, an 
alumna of the College and now a 
member of the Faculty, gave several 
delightful piano selections; and the 
meeting closed with an opportunity 
for all to meet Dean and Mrs. Russell. 


DR. RUSSELL, DIRECTOR OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
TOLEDO UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Charles Russell, son of Dean 
Russell of Teachers College, has been 
appointed professor of elementary 
education and director of the Division 
of Elementary Education at Toledo 
University, Toledo, Ohio. The Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, recently 
organized, provides a three-year curri- 
culum to prepare teachers for the 
elementary schools of Ohio. An op- 
tional fourth year of study is provided, 
leading to the bachelor’s degree. 

Dr. Russell took his bachelor’s 
degree at McGill University in 1915 
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and his doctor’s degree at Columbia 
in 1922. He is the author of The Im- 
provement of the Elementary School 
Teacher in Service, reviewed in this 
number of the REcorD. 


DR. CRANE, CHANCELLOR OF 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


Dr. Arthur G. Crane, formerly prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at 
Edinboro, Pa., has been elected chan- 
cellor of the University of Montana. 
Dr. Crane received his B. S. degree 
from Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. He received his master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1918, and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1920. 

From 1912 to 1920 Dr. Crane was 
president of the State Norma! School, 
at Minot, N. D. During the war he 
served as major in the Sanitary Corps 
in the office of the Surgeon General, 
Washington, D. C., in the capacity of 
director of the educational section, of 
the Division of Physical Reconstruc- 
tion in the rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers and sailors. He is the author of 
Education for the Disabled in War and 
Industry. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE MEN 
HEAD CANAL ZONE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Mr. William W. Andrew has been 
elected superintendent of schools for 
the Panama Canal Zone. Mr. Frank 
T. Wilson has been elected assistant 
superintendent. 

Superintendent Andrew received his 
undergraduate training at Brown Uni- 
versity. In 1904 he secured the degree 
of Master of Arts from Teachers Col- 
lege. During the year 1909-10 he was 
assistant superintendent of schools of 
Providence, R. I. He left this position 
to become assistant commissioner of 
education for the State of Rhode 
Island. From 1912 to 1920 he served 
as superintendent of the public school 
system of Salem, Mass., and during 
the year 1921-22 he was in Peru, South 
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America, as regional director engaged 
in the reorganization of the public 
school system of Peru. 

Mr. Wilson received his A. B. degree 
from the University of Washington in 
1912, and his A. M. from Teachers 
College in 1917. He has had education- 
al experience in the Philippine Islands, 
and served as supervising agent of the 
state board of education of Connecticut. 
During the war he held the rank of first 
lieutenant and saw service in France. 


A TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 
FOR ALABAMA 


On August 3, 1922, a group of Ala- 
bama students attending the summer 
session met for the purpose of organiz- 
ing an Alabama chapter of the Teachers 
College Alumni Association. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Mr. O. C. 
Prather of Auburn, Ala., who intro- 
duced the field secretary of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. R. G. Reynolds. After a 
few words in explanation of the work 
of local Teachers College clubs from 
Mr. Reynolds, a constitution which 
had been drawn up by a previously 
appointed committee was read and 
adopted. A large number of those 
present signified their intention of 
becoming members. 

The following officers were elected: 
Miss Cora Pearson, Montgomery, 
president; Mr. John B. Clark, Auburn, 
vice-president; Mr. N. F. Greenhill, 
Guntersville, secretary-treasurer. 


A GEORGIA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


A large number of summer school 
students from Georgia met on August 
2 for the purpose of organizing a state 
Teachers College Club. 

Professor John T. Miller of Gaines- 
ville, Ga., acted as temporary chair- 
man and introduced Dr. W. H. Kil- 
patrick who discussed with the group 
the benefits which such a club as they 
were proposing might bring to Georgia. 
He was followed by Mr R. G. Rey- 
nolds, field secretary of the Alumni 
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Association, who outlined the pro- 
cedure forthe organization of local clubs. 

The group was unanimously enthu- 
siastic for the proposed club, and pro- 
ceded to elect officers to serve until 
the new club could have its first meet- 
ing in Georgia. The president elected 
is Mr. Guy Wells, of Eastman. The 
secretary and treasurer is Mr. A. J. 
Hargrove, Zebulon, Ga. 

All applications for membership and 
inquiries about the club should be 
addressed to the Secretary. 


VERMONT CLUB ORGANIZED 


Students from the State of Vermont 
who were attending the summer ses- 
sion met for dinner on the evening of 
August 3 at the Stockton Tea Room. 
Professor M. B. Hillegas, Professor 
A. J. Latham, and Mr. R. G. Reynolds, 
field secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, were guests of the group. 

Details for the dinner were taken 
care of by a committee consisting of 
Miss Caroline Woodruff, principal of 
the training school, Castleton, Vt.; 
Superintendent Leonard D. Smith, of 
Morrisville, Vt.; and Superintendent 
H. D. Casey, of Springfield, Vt. 

Following after-dinner talks by the 
guests and several others, the motion 
was made to appoint a preliminary 
committee who should arrange for the 
final organization of the Vermont 
Teachers College Club at the meeting 
of the State Teachers Association to be 
held at St. Johnsbury during Octo- 
ber. Miss Woodruff, Superintendent 
Casey, and Superintendent Smith were 
elected members of this committee. 


DR. RUSSELL’S DISSERTATION 


The recent dissertation by Dr. 
Charles Russell entitled The Improve- 
ment of the Elementary School Teacher 
in Service! is a study which has the 
following purposes: (1) to discover the 


1Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 128, 1922. Published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 
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present-day agencies which are con- 
cerned with the improvement of the 
elementary school teacher of our city 
public schools; (2) to develop the fun- 
damentals of improvement of teachers 
while in service by which the values of 
these agencies may be judged; and (3) 
to build up, in the light of these funda- 
mentals, a constructive scheme of 
improvement for the elementary school 
teachers in service in a city. 

Based upon data for the decade 
I91I-20 obtained from nearly 800 
school reports from about 200 cities 
having populations greater than 20,000, 
and supplemented by excerpts from 
educational journals, the reports of 
colleges, universities and normal 
schools, together with personal visits 
to certain cities, many agencies for the 
improvement of teachers have been 
identified and classified. These agen- 
cies now at work have been organized 
about five headings as follows: (1) 
extension activities, (2) teachers’ meet- 
ings, (3) devices, (4) professional super- 
vision, and (5) work with new teachers. 
This classification is quite full and 
probably includes a very large propor- 
tion of the agencies now at work. 

“The Fundamentals of Improve- 
ment” are discussed under the headings 
of “The Problem of the Acquisition of 
Technique in the School System,” 
“The Problem of the Increase of Mas- 
tery of Subject Matter,” and the “Prob- 
lem of the Increase of Idealism of 
Teachers.” 

As a summing up of the whole prob- 
lem, taking into consideration the 
possible agencies at work, the trend of 
present development, and the desirable 
ends to be attained, there is proposed 
an organization whereby a teacher may 
progress in a school system in terms of 
her professional improvement. The 
proposed scheme separates the pro- 
fessional and financial aspects involved 
in teacher improvement. In addition it 
makes distinctions and provides for sep- 
arating certain incongruous elements 
now found in much of so-called super- 
vision, and attempts to equate equiva- 
lent training and equivalent ability. 
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RECENT ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments of 
Teachers College alumni are announced 
by the Bureau of Educational Service, 


Agnew, Walter D.— President, Wo- 
man’s College of Alabama, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Alden, Florence D.—Director, School 
of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, 


re. 

Aldrich, McCall—Superintendent of 
schools, Chino, Calif. 

Amundsen, Martha—Teacher of spec- 
ial methods, State Normal School, 
Frostburg, Md. 

Anderson, Charles D.—Principal of 
high school, State Normal School, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Anderson, Gladys—Su 
mentary fine arts, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Andrew, W. W.—Superintendent of 
schools, Canal Zone. 

Arnold, Joseph I.—Instructor in sociol- 
ogy, State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

Bagby, Richard O.—Associate instruc- 
tor in education and superintendent 
of schools, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Barnhill, John F.—Associate professor 
of mathematics, Michigan State 
Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Bartlett, Ethel—Instructor in science, 
High School, Westwood, N. J. 

Bastian, Hattie B.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Benson, Charles E.—Professor of edu- 
cation and acting dean, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Beust, Elsa—Teacher of sixth grade, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Bradshaw, O. S.—Assistant in educa- 
tion, Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Brown, Charles W.—Director of art 


rvisor of ele- 
ublic Schools, 


education, Public Schools, New 
Britain, Conn. 
Buckley, Katherine—Superintendent, 


Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Burnet, Margaret—Kindergarten di- 
rector, State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 
Butler, Virginia L.— Supervisor of 
rural schools, Montgomery County, 
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Byrd, Evelyn—Extension instructor, 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Carpenter, Mary L.—Head of house- 
hold arts department, High School, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Carroll, Robert P.—Professor of psy- 
chology and education, Emory and 
Henry College, Emory, Va. 

Carufel, Abigail—Instructor in history, 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, 


‘a. 

Clarke, Josephine—Instructor in Latin, 
Central High School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Clement, Ray A.—Principal, High 
School, Cranford, N. J. 

Clouser, Lucy W.—Supervisor of inter- 
mediate grades, State Normal School, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Collinge, Mrs. Elena N.—Supervisor of 
lower primary, Wheatley Hills 
School, Roslyn, N. Y. 

Collings, Pryor E.—Professor of educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Cooney, Bernardine—Head of home 
economics department, National 
Catholic Service School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Cowart, Mae—Supervisor of drawing 
and industrial arts, City Schools, 
Oil City, Pa. 

Crosgrave, Pearl G.—Critic teacher, 
University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Cunningham, E.—Director of public 
health nursing, School for Social 
Work, Richmond, Va. 

Dale, Hervey M.—Instructor in manual 
training, Washington School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Daniels, Ethel—Teacher of third grade, 
oe School, Scarborough, 


Day, Abbie Louise—Supervisor of pri- 
mary-kindergarten, Junior College, 
El Paso, Tex. 

DeLong, L. R.—Principal of de 
building, Elizabeth, N. J. vi 
Dines, Elizabeth—Acting director of 
courses in public health nursing, 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

Dodds, C. L.—Assistant professor of 
French, University of Richmond, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dustin, C. R.—Principal, High School, 
— Euclid Village, South Euclid, 

io. 
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Dutton, Mary Caroline—Acting head 
of home economics department and 
dietitian, Women’s College, Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Eikenberry, D. H.—Professor of edu- 
cation, Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. 

Eschbach, Barbara—Physical educa- 
tion director, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Faust, Hilda—Home demonstration 
agent, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Feurt, Osta B.—Director of rural edu- 
cation, State Normal School, Madi- 
son, S. D. 

Fisher, Mary Ruth—Instructor in 
cookery, High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Franzen, Raymond H.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Freeman, Edward S.—Principal of ele- 
mentary school, Stamford, Conn. 

Freer, Louise—Director of physical 
education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 

French, Irene—Instructor in sewing, 
Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

Gage, Leslie (Miss)—Supervisory critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn. 

Gardiner, Anna—Instructor, Baylor 
Hospital Training School, Dallas, Tex. 

Gardiner, Leslie C.—Cafeteria director, 
A. C. E. Association, Newark, N. J. 

Gillette, Harriet—Superintendent and 
principal, School of Nursing, Episco- 
pal Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Goddard, Guy—Principal, Junior High 
School, Paducah, Ky. 

Gold, Mollie—Home economics repre- 
sentative in New York, Washburn 
Crosby Company, 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

Goodspeed, Helen—Director of home 
economics, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and assistant professor 
of home economics, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Gough, Helen—Dietitian, Christ Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Greenawalt, Guy E.—Supervising prin- 
Public Schools, Hummelstown, 

‘a. 

Halberg, Anna D.—Instructor in edu- 
cation, City Training School, Balti- 
more, Md 

Halgrin, Anna O.—Assistant in depart- 
ment of foods, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
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Hallock, Estelle—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Scarborough School, Scarbor- 
ough, N. Y. 

Hanscom, Mrs. Otho—Director of 
training, State Normal School, Den- 
ton, Tex. 

Hansen, Bena K.—Instructor in educa- 
tional measurements and psychology 
and training school supervisor, State 
Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 

Hanson, W. L.—Head of department 
of statistics and educational meas- 
urements, Boston University School 
of Religious Education and Social 
Service, Boston, Mass. 

Hardy, Lena Irene—Instructor in 
crafts and fine arts, Arsenal Techni- 
cal High School, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Harper, Manley H.—Professor of edu- 
cation, State Normal School, Gene- 
seo, N. Y. 

Hazen, Edna J.—Grade supervisor, 
Public Schools, Erie, Pa. 

Healy, Russell K.—Instructor in sci- 
ence and mathematics, Shorewood 
Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hendricks, T. A.—Superintendent of 
city schools, Winchester, Ky. 

Hertzberg, O. E.—Assistant professor 
of education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Hewitt, Harriet J.—Instructor in 
household arts, High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 

Hillard, Chester R.—Professorof mathe- 
matics, The College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville, Ark. 

Holmes, Dr. Abby Virginia—Head of 
department of health education, 
Normal School, Slippery Rock, Ark. 

Holmes, Margaret H.—Instructor in 
educational psychology, State Nor- 
mal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Holmes, Mary W.—Kindergarten su- 

rvisor and teacher of child study, 
tate Normal School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Horst, Leo—Acting head of depart- 
ment of economics, University of 
Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

Houser, Lulu—Critic teacher, State 
Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Howell, Clarence E.—Assistant superin- 
tendent of schools and director of 
secondary education, New Bedford, 

Mass. 

Huntley, Mabel F.—Director, Central 
School of Nursing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Huntley, Vernette H.—Dietitian, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Hutton, Annabel M.—Dean of women, 
Northern Industrial School, Aber- 
deen, S. D. 

Ide, Harriet M.—Supervisor of inter- 
mediate schools, Oil City, Pa. 

Jastram, Esther—Director of rural 
education, Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School, Kutztown, Pa. 

Johnson, Mildred—Supervisor of house- 
hold arts, Elementary Schools, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Johnston, Edgar G.—Instructor in 
English, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash. 

Jones, Laura L.—Instructor in home 
economics, Extension Division, lowa 
State Teachers College, Ames, lowa. 

Jones, Olive Mary—Instructor in 
mathematics, State Normal School 
and Teachers College, Bowling Green, 


Ky. 

Keator, Maud—Director of division of 
special education and _ standards, 
State Department, Hartford, Conn. 

Keefe, Grace—Instructor in physical 
education, Michigan Agricultural 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Kersey, Mabel—Dietitian, High School, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

Kimmick, Katherine—Superintendent, 
School of Nursing, Henry Ford Hos- 
pital, Detroit, Mich. 

Knehans, Esther L.—Supervisor of 
rural demonstration schools and in- 
structor in rural education, State 
_ College, Cape Girardeau, 

oO. 

Krackowizer, Alice M.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Lacey, Ida Belle—Assistant professor 
of rural education, State Normal 
School, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Lamson, Edna E.—Dean, Spelman 
Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Latimer, Jean—Director of graduate 
department, Mary Lyon School, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Leverett, Josephine—Director of home 
service department, Cortland Sav- 
ings Bank, Cortland, N. Y. 

Lewit, Martha—Manager of the res- 
taurant, Bamberger’s Department 
Store, Newark, N. J. 

Long, O. E.—Principal, Church Farm 
School, Glen Loch, Pa. 

Lowrey, Anna—Instructor in biology 
and general science, Joint Union 
High School, Kingsburg, Calif. 
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Ludden, Wallace—Principal of gram- 
mar school, Rome, N. 

Lunceford, Albert E. '"—Head of de »part- 
ment of education, Ottawa Univer- 
sity, Ottawa, Kan. 

Mann, Carleton H.—Assistant direc- 
tor, Division of Reference and Re- 
search, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Martin, C. C.—Director of industrial 
arts, Public Schools, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

Martin, Mrs. Cora—Primary director, 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, 


Pa. 

Mathews, Neil D.—Head of gen 
Junior School, Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., 
Brooklyn, N. 'Y. 

Mills, Elsie -—Prin lary critic teacher, 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

Montgomery, Eva—lInstructor in foods 
and cookery and assistant dietitian, 
Rockford College, Rockford, III. 


Moran, Malcolm—Director of activi- 
ties, Moran School, Rolling Bay, 
Wash. 


Morris, Zella H.—Supervisor of inter- 


mediate grades, Public Schools, 
Flint, Mich 
Morse, Marion V.—Superintendent of 


schools, Berkshire Hills District, 
Massachusetts. 

Mueller, Margaret A.—Instructor in 
art, Public Schools, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 

Osborn, Eleanor—Training teacher for 
the fifth and sixth grades, State 
Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Osgood, Mabel—Kindergarten-primary 
supervisor, Public Schools, Bangor, 
Me. 

Pease, Ramona A.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, University 
of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Pennington, T homas G.—Instructor in 
English, Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School, Shippe nsburg, Pa. 

Peters, Amelia—Instructor in educa- 
tion, State Normal School, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Peterson, Elmer—Director, Bureau of 
Research, Public Schools, Flint, 
Mich, 

Phillips, Homer T.—Professor of rural 
education, State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 

Porter, Caroline E.—Instructor in 
English, State Normal School, Salem, 
Mass. 
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Ragsdale, Jesse G.—Principal, High 
School, Butte, Mont. 

Raguse, Flrence—Director for inter- 
mediate group, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Ray, Annie —Supe rvisor of primary 
practice and teacher of methods, 
State Normal School, Troy, Ala. 

Reed, M. H.—Head of department of 
secondary education, Normal School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Reynolds, John B.—Principal, Mission 


Boys School, Soon Clum, Korea, 
China. 

Rice, David E.—Rehabilitation work, 
United States Vetcrans Bureau, 


District No. 2, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

Richards, Pauline—Instructor in cloth- 
ing, Cleveland School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Roberts, Ablie—Professor of public 
health nursing, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Robertson, Martin—Acting principal, 
Grammar School, Milford, Conn. 

Rosenberg, G.—Member of the staff 
of the Hebrew Associated Charities, 
New York City. 


St. John, Morgan R.—Director of 
music, State Normal School, Wil- 
limantic, Conn. 

Sandels, Margaret—Dean of home 


economics, Florida State 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Sanders, Anita—Assistant, Mary Eliza- 
beth Tea Room, New York City. 

Saunders, Lucy S.—Supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools, Norfolk, Va. 

Sechriest, Earl E.—Head of science 
‘_partment, High School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Segel, David—lInstructor in science and 
mathematics, High School, Clovis, 
Calif. 

Shearer, Elga M.—Primary supervisor, 
Public Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 
Sherritt, Lydia B.—Fifth grade critic 
teacher, Central Michigan Normal 

School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Skinner, Mrs. Marion W.—Instructor 
in English, High School, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Slagen, Howard E.—Principal, High 
School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Smith, Jessie Sherwood—Instructor in 
fine arts, State Teachers College, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Smith, Minnie J.—Head of the depart- 
ment of romance <i Salem 
College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Soho, Aristo Marcus—Head of French 
department, St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sondheim, Stella—Manager of tea 
room, United Candy Co., New York 


ity. 

Blanche B.—lInstructor in 
educational psychology, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Stannard, Beulah—Instructor in mil- 
linery and clothing, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Stanton, Mrs. Marion W.—Superin- 
tendent of schools, District 9, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Steele, Ellen W.—Teacher of fourth 
grade, City and Country School, 
New York City. 

Sterling, Grace R.—Primary super- 
visor of manual arts, Public Schools, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Stevens, Lilian—Primary teacher, Miss 
Marks’ School, New York City. 

Stevenson, Grace—Professor of home 
economics, Baker University, Bald- 
win, Kan. 

Stewart, Ruth A.—Supervising princi- 
pal, Public Schools, Larchmont, 


Stine, Mark E.—Instructor in educa- 

Normal School, Millersville, 

Stockton, Edna M.—Teacher of domes- 
tic science, Public School, Roselle 
Park, N. J. 

Strohbaker, Gertrude—Instructor in 
Spanish, High School, Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Swift, Josephine—Instructor in home 
economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Talcott, Mabel H.—Instructor in his- 
tory and community civics, High 
School, Montclair, N. J. 

Tate, A. R.—Superintendent of schools, 
Onaway, Mich. 

Taylor, Howard—Dean and professor 
of psychology and philosophy, Ok- 
lahoma College for Women, Chick- 
asha, Okla. 

Thornton, Jeannette—Teacher of 
English, Cathedral School of St. 
Mary, Garden City, N. Y. 

Thornton, Natalie—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, High School, Leonia, N. J. 


Thurber, Clarence Howe—Associate 
professor of education, Syracuse Unj- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tierney, Katharine—Demonstration 
teacher, second grade, Montclair 
Normal School, Montclair, N. J. 

Towner, Ethel—Instructor in physical 
education, High School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

Tracy, Bettie M.—Demonstration 
teacher, State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Treyz, Helen A.—Instructor in science, 
Mount Vernon Seminary, Washing- 
ton, 

Tucker, Katherine B.—Supervisor of 
nursing service, Henry Street Settle- 
ment, New York City. 

Tupper, Sarah S.—Professor of home 
economics, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Van Steenberg, Cecile—Assistant pro- 
fessor of textiles and clothing, Carne- 

ie Technical Institute, Pittsburgh, 


Verder, Blanche A.—Dean of women, 
Kent State Normal College, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Vertrees, May—Professor of romance 
languages, Whittier College, 
Whittier, Calif. 

Voelker, Otto H.—Superintendent of 
training school, State Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

Waite, Frank—Professor of education, 
State Teachers College, Chadron, 
Neb. 

Walker, Helen M.—Assistant professor 
of mathematics, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Walton, Mary—House _ manager, 
Martha Cook Residence, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ward, Julia Mae—lInstructor in ele- 
mentary education, Des Moines 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ware, Amy E.—Head of geography 
department, Teachers College, 
Salem, Mass. 

Ware, Edith—Professor of history, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Weber, Joseph J.—Head of visual in- 
struction work, Extension Division, 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Webster, N. Marie—Instructor in 
English, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Weimer, Margaret—Educational field 
work, Washburn-Crosby Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Welling, Jane B.—Director of indus- 
trial arts, State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wellman, Laura—Instructor in house- 
hold science, Madison Junior High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wells, Margaret E.—Director of prac- 
tice, State Normal School, Trenton, 

Wensell, Sarah Meredith—lInstructor 
in French and Latin, Junior High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Westervelt, Alice E.—Instructor, Quas- 
sick Hall, Newburgh-on-Hudson, 

Westfall, Bertha G.—lInstructor in 
mathematics, High School, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 

Westgate, Elizabeth M.—Instructor in 
home economics, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 

Weston, Marion J.—Instructor in phy- 
sical education, State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Wheeling, Katherine E.—Instructor in 
English, High School, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Whitcomb, Edith—Grade supervisor, 
Public Schools, Winona, Minn. 

White, Helen—Supervisor of music, 
Public Schools, North Tarrytown, 

White, Sarah—Instructor, Leland 
Stanford University,School of Nurs- 
ing, Stanford, Calif. 
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Whitehead, Douglass—Supervisor of 
work in oral English and dramatics, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, IIl. 

Whitman, Hazel—Instructor in phys- 
ical education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Whitside, Ida—Instructor in physical 
education, American Recreation and 
Playground Association. 

Wilber, Flora—Director of educational 
and mental measurements, Public 
Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Wilcox, Winifred—Librarian, 
School, South Orange, N. J. 

Wilson, Irma—lInstructor in Latin and 
Spanish, Normal School of Arizona, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Wine, Mary C. —Teacher of ungraded 
classes, Public School No. 32, 
Bronx, New York City. 

Winfrey, Mary Elnora—Dean of girls, 
High School, Durham, N. C. 

Worden, Mrs. Jessie Trube—First 
assistant in kindergarten-primary 
education, Miss Mills’ Kindergarten 
—Primary Training School, New 
York University, New York City. 

Wylie, Andrew T.—Psychologist, Camp 
Alfred Vail, N. J. 

Yackey, L. Millicent—Part-time in- 
structor in foods and cookery, Teach- 
ers College, New York City. 

Yates, Ida—Social director, Margaret 
Hall, Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa. 

Zurawski, Helen—Director of courses 
in public health nursing, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Why as well as Where 
The Frye-Atwood New Geographies 


Do more than locate boundaries. They do more 
than supply geographical facts. They show how 
to interpret these facts as they affect human life. 
They show the meaning behind geographical prin- 
ciples. They maximize the student’s eager interest. 
They minimize the teacher’s striving. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 


Just Published 


Acquiring Skill in Teaching 


By JAMES R. GRANT, Supervisor of the Rural Schools 
of Arkansas. formerly Director of Training jSchool, 
College of Education, University of Arkansas. 


The purpose of this book is to guide the reading, thinking, and practice 
of student teachers and teachers in service. Through individual thinking, 
research, and discussion the teacher is led to her own solution of every 
problem with which she is liable to be confronted. 

There is not a single dogmatic statement in the entire book. Each chap- 
ter is composed of a number of short pedagogical statements. Most of 
these statements are true. Some of them are questionable. The teachers 
are asked to state in the light of modern educational thought why each 
statement is or is not true. 


For use in normal schools, teacher training classes, read- 
ing circles, faculty meetings, parent-teacher associations, 
community clubs, and extension courses. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SELF-HELP 
ENGLISH LESSONS 


By Juuia H. Wourartu and Joun J, MaAHoney 


ESIGNED to teach inductively the things that grammar grade 
pupils must know and consciously apply, and develop those habits 
that must function automatically and invariably. 
The lessons are aimed directly at the pupil and lead him to become 
independent and self-reliant in grappling with language problems. 


Third Book Now Ready 


Three textbooks, for grades 3 to 8, and a Teacher’s Supplement 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


You Can Help Solve 
Our Economic and Business Problems 


4 - eae the fundamental principles of economics and business in your 
school. 

Until recently, effective teaching of the subject was hindered by a lack of 
teachable texts—texts that bring the problems down to the realm of thinking 
of the high-school boy and girl. 

As our contribution to the perplexing questions now in the minds of our 
leading educators, we offer these secondary-schooi books: 


An Introduction to Economics. By Graham A. Laing, Professor of Business 
Administration and Finance, California Institute of Technology. 


A fair, unbiased, and readable account of our economic organization. 
Adopted in two years by more than 500 high schools. Recently listed as 
the official text in Economics for the high schools of Oregon. 


Business Organization and Administration. By J. Anton de Haas, Pro- 
fessor of Foreign Trade, New York University. 


Our modern business structure clearly portrayed in plain, simple language. 
Shows in a concrete way how economic principles are applied to problems 
of business. 

Price, $1.40 each 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORE CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


An important book on a subject of vital importance to every teacher 


Decoration of the School and Home 


By THEODORE M. DiLLaway, Director of Manual Arts, Boston 


Here is a book that shows what a schoolroom may be made by the intelligent selection and 
artistic arrangement of its decorations. 


Mr. Dillaway has made an exhaustive study of this neglected phase of education. In this book 
he points out clearly common faults found in the average schoo] arrangement, and then by text 
and illustrations of re-arrangement shows how these same schools may be made to reflect true 
artistic quality. 


The text of this book sets forth comprehensively the proper selection and arrangement of 
statuary, pictures, busts, bas-reliefs, prints in color and sepia, Japanese prints and vase forms, 
with a complete list of these decorations, showing just which are best co-related to the curriculum 
of each grade. 


Profusely illustrated with colored plates and half-tone reproductions. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


TEACHING IS A JOY 
if the teacher 


1. knows his subject reasonably well; 

2. knows something of modern methods; 

3. regards difficulties as opponents in a game; 

4. fraternizes with others playing the same game. 


Thousands of teachers of English find information both 
academic and pedagogical, stimulation, and fellowship in 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
Yours would, too. See that they have it! 
Sample free $3.00 a year 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
506 West 69th Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is 
such a revolutionary departure from 
any encyclopedia or children’s refer- 
ence book ever published that it is des- 
tined to find its place in every school 
library in the country. 


With unlimited means placed at their dis- 
posal, many of America’s foremost educa- 
tors eagerly grasped the opportunity to 
build the books of their ideals. They knew, 
better than any other group of men in the 
world, that education was developing in a 
new fashion, that modern methods were as 
different from those of a few years ago as 
the modern airplane is from that of the 
last decade. They knew that modern 
methods were demanding adequate ma- 
terial. They set themselves the task of 
creating an entirely new kind of encyclo- 
pedia to furnish the child in school with a 
complete library of what he wants to know 
and ought to know. With the problems of 
today clearly in mind, they have produced 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia—books 
that are usable beyond any teacher's expec- 
tations. 

The editors have not only included a dis- 
cussion of the World War in its entirety 
and the far-reaching changes resulting from 
it in science, invention, literature, art; the 
changes in the boundaries of countries; the 
profound changes in the social and political 
status of the world’s peoples, but—what is 
much more important to you as a teacher 
—they have presented this material in such 
a way that it articulates, expresses and 
gives form to all that is new in modern 
education. 

Motivation runs throughout the entire 
work, and the learn-to-do-by-doing sug- 
gestion will be found in science, industry, 
geography, nature study, and, in fact, in 
every department where practicable; in 
addition, gathered together in one section 
of the work, wiil be found carefully 
planned, graded, motivated outlines for 
every school subject. 


The Problem-Project demands a weaith 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
SEE AMERICA’S NEWEST 


It is an Achievement of great Educators 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Meets Every Modern School Need 


of vital, motivated materiai on every sub- 
ject. That the Project Method may be 
more than a mere name, every important 
industry, for example, is treated fully in 
these books, and every important process 
in every industry is really pictured. For 
instance, “Lumber,” entitled From Log- 
ging Camp to Sawmill, is completely 
treated in seven pages; and in fourteen in- 
teresting half-tone illustrations, every im- 
portant step in its development is effec- 
tively pictured. 

Visual Education is a phrase that we in 
the school world have been discussing for 
ten years, but, until now, we have never 
seen the theory put into usable, practical 
form. A prominent educator, after seeing 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, said: 
“I have seen Visual Education for the first 
time!” This doctrine of Visual Education 
was the most important one upon which 
these books were based. The finished work 
includes thousands of pictures, chosen from 
more than half a mililion—one for every 
idea that can best be grasped through the 
medium of a picture. By means of a special 
caption and text of its own, each picture is 
made to tell its full story. The old wood- 
cut and pen drawing have been discarded 
entirely. This is the only encyclopedia in 
which halftones are incorporated with the 
text—right where they belong! 

The Psychological Law of Interest—an- 
other subject which school people have been 
talking about for years, but which has never 
really found expression in any encyclopedia 
until now. Here it is put to its utmost use 
in every headline, title, caption and text, 
which focuses the attention upon the most 
salient feature of subject or picture. Fer 
example, although these books are alpha- 
betically arranged, the account of Beetles 
does not present them under the bald title 
of Beetles, alone. They are introduced 
through their most significant characteris- 
tic: The Armoured Bandits of the In- 
sect World. All articles and pictures are 
treated in this interesting way. A superin- 
tendent writes: “It is a comfort over and 
above the many wonderful features of this 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


book to be able to place before our young people a 
work which was written and illustrated in this 
country and for this country.” 


Every page of Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
is new. Every sentence was written since the sign- 
ing of the Armistice. Even such recent events as the 
election of the present Pope and an account of the 
creation of the Irish Free State are included. Every 
word and every picture was chosen expressly for 
these books. In the entire set there is not one page 
that is a “revision” of a preceding work. 

But new in a still deeper respect is this encyclopedia. 
Great educators have presented organized knowledge in an 
entirely different way, a way which, at last, makes pract.ca- 
ble and usable, for both the teacher and the student, the 
new methods of teaching. 

Three years were consumed in preparing Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia, and it cost more than $450,000— 
one of the largest publishing ventures ever launched. Today 
it is ready—a tremendous achievement of the New Age 
and perhaps the greatest tool ever placed in the hands of 
the teacher. 


See This First Encyclopedia of 
the New Age! 
A Letter Will Bring It 


We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the dis- 
tinct innovations that make this work a comprehen- 
sive aid to education. We can only make it as easy 
as possible for every progressive school man or 
woman, who hopes to do better work, to see and 
become acquainted with this newest of encyclope- 
dias. We are, therefore, making this twofold offer. 


FREE Book of Problem-Projects 


We will send free a book of most successful Pro- 
jects, as completely worked out by practical educa- 
tors, to any teacher or school man requesting it. 
With this we will send our 


FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book 


containing sample pages of text with half tone and 
color illustrations, which will give the teacher some 
idea of the scope of Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 


pedia 
Special Offer 


To any teacher or school executive who has re- 
ceived our 96-page sample book, who then specifi- 
cally requests it, we will send the complete set, all 
charges prepaid. This is your opportunity to ex- 
amine, without the slightest obligation, a set of 
books which cost $450,000. At the 


EDITORS 
A Partial List 
Following is a list of some of the 
editors of Compton's Pictured Ena- 
cyclopedia. Every editor of this 
great work gave his time as well as his 
name to it. The list below is a guaran- 
tee of the accuracy and the scholar- 
ship of this work, the result of three 
years’ continuous effort. 
Editor-in-Chief 
STANTON FORD, A.M., 
h.D. 


Dean of the Graduate School 
Managing 
SAMU BANNISTER HARD- 
ING, A.M.., 
Indiana University 
For Canada 
RT. HON. SIR ROBERT LAIRD 
G.C.M.G. ine 
= Prime Minister of Canada 
For Physics and Engineering 
ALBERT PRUDEN CARMEN, 
A.M., D.Sc. 
Professor of Physics, University of 
Illinois 


For rere and School Sub- 
Loris COFFMAN, 


Preise nt, University of Minnesota 
For Nature Study 
ANNABO’ T'SFORD COMSTOC K, 
Assistant Professor of Nature Study, 
Cornell University 
For Bot 
?MERLE COULTER, A.M., 


Head » Department ot Botany, 
University of Chicago 
For Catholic Subjects 
REV. PETER GUILDAY, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Church His- 
tory, 
of America 
For Ch 
LAUDER WILLIAM JONES, 


Professor of Chemistry, Princeton 
University 
For American Literature 
LYON PHELPS,A.M., 


D 
Professor of English Language and 
— Yale University 


For Geology 
ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, A.M., 
Dean of ‘Department of Geology, 
of Chicago 
For Zoo 
CHARLES ES PETER SIGERFOOS, 
Ph.D. 


Professor of Zoology, University of 
Minnesota 


end of two weeks, if you do not wish 
to keep these hooks, just slip the 


F. E. COMPTON & 


co. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen:— 

Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet 
of Problem- Projects and your 96-page book of sample pages 
from Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. I understand that 
I may keep these books and that this request does not 
obligate me in any way. 


volumes into the container in which 
they arrived, and return them to us. 
Fill out the coupon, clip and mail 
today. Projects and 96-page book 
come to you by return mail, 
ree. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A SYLLABUS OF A COURSE IN 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Professor of Education, Teachers College 
EDWARD SAMUEL EVENDEN, Assoc. Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The course for which this syllabus has been prepared is planned to present 
the fundamental principles of educational administration and covers the work 
of an entire academic year. The topics included are those which should be 
covered in a first course for superintendents of schools. In Teachers College 
the course is frequently elected by teachers, by elementary and high school 
principals, and by general and special supervisors. Intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of organization and administration of schools 
is necessary for those who would render constructive co-operation to the school 
executive. A course such as is outlined in this syllabus might well be required 
of all who are to enter the teaching profession. 

The syllabus is divided into two parts: (1) National, State, and County Edu- 
cational Administration, and (2) City School Administration. It is organized 
around certain definite problems which are presented in terms of actual cases. 
Presenting as it does an outline of the major problems in school administration, 
together with a selected bibliography, it will enable those who may use it either 
to follow the case method or to vary it as they may see fit. $1.65 postpaid 


. Published by BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teacuers Cocumpia University New York City 


TESTS AND SCALES 


ARITHMETIC INTELLIGENCE 
Woody Scales Thorndike Examinations 
Stone Tests LANGUAGE 
Trabue Scales 
ere H SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Upton-Chassell Scales 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION Rogers Tests 
Hillegas Scale, Thorndike Scale POETRY 
Nassau County Scale Abbott-Trabue Tests 
d Thorndike- McCall 
: orndikean orndike- 
Briggs Tests 
SEWING 
Thorndike Scale Murdoch Scales 
HISTORY SPELLING 
Van Wagenen Scales Sixteen Scales for High School 


Published by BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teracuers Universiry New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A Syllabus of a Course in the Principles of Educational 
Administration. By GrorGE DRayTON STRAYER and 
EpWARD S. EVENDEN. $1.65. 


Horace Mann Studies in Elementary Education. A reprint 
of articles which appeared in the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
in 1919-1921. 75 cents. 


Food Lessons in Nutrition Classes. By Mary Swartz Rose. 
| 15 cents. 


The Psychology of Reading and Spelling: With Special 
Reference to Disability. Arruur I. Gates. Cloth, $1.75; 
paper, $1.25. 

Syllabus in the Philosophy of Education. Revised Edition. 

| By WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK. .75 cents. 


Improvability: Its Intercorrelations and Its Relation to 
Initial Ability. By Henrietta V. Race. Cloth $1.50, 


paper $1.00. 
The Improvement of the City Elementary School Teacher 
J in Service. CHARLES RussELL. Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25. 
‘ Qualities Related to Success in Teaching. FRepERICK 


BUTTERFIELD KNIGHT. Cloth, $1.40; paper, $1.00. 


College Achievement and Vocational Efficiency. Berssiz 
LEE GAMBRILL. Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25. 


Some Qualities Associated with Success in the Christian 
Ministry. Mary E. Moxcey. Cloth, $1.80; paper, $1.35. 


A Historical Survey of Algebraic Methods of Approximating 
the Roots of Numerical Higher Equations up to the 
Year 1819. Martin ANDREW NorDGAARD. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1.00. 


The Educational Significance of Early Federal Land 
Ordinances. Howarp C. Taytor. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.50. 


A Comparison of the Tendencies in Secondary Education 
in England and the United States. James W. Norman. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00. 


Published by Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The European Summer 
School of 1923 
offers 
50 Scholarships of $200 
Each 
as follows: 


20 scholarships in the Italian Division to 
Art Teachers and Supervisors. 


20 scholarships in the Greek Division to 
teachers of Greek and Greek History. 


10 scholarships to architects and students 
in schools of architecture. 


All applications must be received before 
April first. Write for special announce- 
ment and plans for tours 


BUREAU OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
5 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


Now Ready 
A BRIEF HISTORY 


OF EDUCATION 
By 
P. CuBBERLEY 


An abridgment and condensation 
of Dr. Cubberley’s History of Edu- 
cation, prepared to meet the needs 
of normal schools and colleges which 
desire to teach the general history 
of education, but which do not have 
the time to go into the subject in 
such detail as is given in the larger 
volume. Riverside Textbooks in 
Education. 


$2.50, postpaid 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston Chicago 
New York San Francisco 


Books of all publishers. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Send us a list of your wants and we 
will be pleased to quote prices and see 
that you receive a monthly bulletin of 


new books. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A G. SEILER, Proprietor 
1224 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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New Horace Mann Readers 
New Primer New First Reader 


These books contain new material in story form. Such stories 
as appeal to the interest and imagination of first-grade children 
and tend to develop independence in reading. An abundance of 
cumulative stories, fables, animal lore, American Indian legends, 
and rhymes, illustrated with colored pictures of unusual merit. 

Teacher’s Editions contain both text and exercise material, 
giving detailed directions for the teaching of each day’s lesson. 


New 5th Grade History 
The Makers of America 


By WoopBURN AND MorAN 


Biographical narratives, following the recommendations of the 
Committee of Eight, related in a style intensely dramatic and 
well adapted to grade. This book makes a personal appeal to the 
child; it is the sort he will read and reread. It will foster a real 
love of history. Maps and illustrations remarkably clear; ques- 
tions and pronouncing lists; teacher’s helps. 


New Methods in Arithmetic 
The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


The socialized, dramatized recitations make this an entirely 
new kind of arithmetic. It is easy to teach because from the 
very first it claims and holds the pupils’ attention. Most of the 
carefully graded lessons can be worked out by the pupils them- 
selves. Advance work is ——— gradually and logically, inter- 
spersed with quantities of oral and written exercises and reviews. 
Hundreds of problems of contemporary interest. Two book, 
three book, or six book series. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Publishers 
New York, 55 Fifth Ave. - Chicago, 2457 Prairie Ave. 
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